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QUOTATION IN MUSIC, 
By FRANKLIN PETERSON, Mus. BAc. OXON. 


O say that music is different from, and not in any 
sense superior or inferior in its essence to, articu- 
late speech and written language lays one open 
to the charge of encumbering the columns of 

THE MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD with a very cheap 
truism. The purpose of this article, however, requires 
that we refer again for a moment to the analogy between 
music and articulate language, and our readers will 
excuse the short distance of well-worn highway we have 
to traverse before we can turn into the comparatively 
untrodden bypath—the Use of Quotation in Music. 
Music has perhaps no definite speech, but it has a 

language of its own—a language which adds wings to 
speech when a thought, a conviction, or an emotion, is 
sent forth to thrill the heart of mankind to the uttermost 
ends of the earth. With its illustrative power it carries 
much further than the most inspired pen, and is instinct 
with a vital force far beyond that of the most eloquent 
tongue. One curious feature of the means of expression 
at music’s command, and one which serves to show the 
e sential difference between the language of music and 
that of literature, is a form at once the most concise and the 
most open to elaboration, extension and discursion which 
could be conceived. This two-fold quality is the secret of 
that magic power described in Matthew Arnold’s beautiful 
lines : 

Miserere Domine, 

‘The words are uttered and they flee, 

Deep is their penitential mon, 

Mighty their pathos, but—’tis gone. 

They have declared the spirit's sore, 

Sore load, and words can do no more, 

Beethoven takes them then, these two 

Poor bounded words, and makes them new. 

Infinite makes them, makes them young, 

‘Transplants them to another tongue 

Where they can now without constraint 

Pour all the soul of their complaint, 

And roll adown a channel large 

The wealth diving they have in charge. 

Page after page of music turn 

And still they live, and still they burn, 

Perennial passion-fraught and free— 

Miserere Domine / 
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Beethoven does not gain this living, burning effect by 
merely presenting, repeating, and re-repeating a phrase 
in another tongue, however new, however infinite. His 
phrase is at once a concentrated expression of the prayer 
and one capable of an almost infinite expansion and re- 
presentation in ever new forms. 

By virtue of this dual property, music is in one sense 
much superior to articulate speech. In conciseness it 
undeniably has a great advantage. One has only to com- 
pare the subject of the Fifth Symphony or that of the 
‘Pastoral’ with the comparatively long-winded descrip- 
tion of their “motives” in words. And who knows how 
many essays have been written (and left unwritten !) 
seeking to translate into “poor bounded words” the 
content of the first page of the Ninth Symphony? 

How universal also are its expressions, how fitted for all 
occasions, suiting the trivial details of common life almost 
as well as the greatest tragedies of human existence ! 
Beethoven’s short colloquy with his cook on some long- 
forgotten domestic matter, “‘ Muss es sein? es muss sein,” 
remains to this day a living fragment from the literature 
of music which admirably falls in with the dispositions of 
all sorts and conditions of musical men. It does not 
matter whether their anxiety is temporary and trivial, or 
grave, even tragic. 

The musical composer is, however, debarred from the 
use of one most effective weapon in the armoury of every 
other writer—he is not permitted to quote a single sen- 
tence from the works of the great masters. In literature 
many thoughts have been happily expressed, crystallized, 
as it were, in few or particularly well-chosen words, and 
these expressions are the common property of all the 
ages, translated into every language, so that the jewels of 
Hebrew, Greek, Roman, Italian, French, and German 
anthology are as much the Englishman’s property as the 
treasures of his own literature. One would as soon gild 
refined gold as try to improve upon the perfection of these 
great writers of the past, and no author dreams of beating 
about the bush in order to avoid the exact terms Shake- 
speare used when expressing the same idea in so much 
more felicitous language than he can possibly command. 
Indeed, the attempt to express the identical idea in his 
own words would be much more serious for his reputation 
than any charge of plagiarism or of want of originality. 
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And how useful these quotations are! It is not 
necessary to use inverted commas, nor even in many 
cases to quote more than one or two words :—“ One touch 
of nature” ; “ To be or not to be” ; “ Words, Horatio.” 

All this is impossible in music. There the Dominant 
‘and Tonic follow each other like Subject and Predicate. 
A Fugue, Sonata or Symphony starts exactly like a 
‘sermon or oration, presenting its subject and development, 
its illustration from various points of view, the final 
clinching of the argument, and a peroration ; but while 
the preacher or the orator may freely draw on the 
treasures of literature, woe to the composer who in one of 
his themes or episodes suggests a thought already 
expressed by any of his predecessors. It does not matter 
how great a composer he is, how widely known, or how 
comparatively insignificant his predecessor, the condem- 
nation is inevitable and severe. The oft-quoted excuse 
that Handel (to take the most flagrant example) may 
have appropriated another man’s leather to make such a 
pair of shoes as the other man never could have made, is 
a puerile begging of the question. Still more unworthy 
is the extenuation that but for Handel’s use of it the 
other man’s music would long ago have been forgotten. 
In the Meistersinger Wagner uses a melody which is 
almost identical with one in Nicolai’s Merry Wives of 
Windsor. 


Missig. 
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‘ Meistersinger. 





Whatever the excuse or explanation offered, we must 
admit that he had no justification for doing so. Un- 
necessarily ‘for one with such a melodic genius, he 
created for himself a dangerous situation from which he 
is only saved by the fitness of the theme, his delightful 
treatment of it, and the devotion of his admirers. 
However felicitous the theme, however appropriate the 
treatment, a critic whose scales are not weighted with 
enthusiasm for the Master, will give judgment in favour 
of Nicolai. 

Among the curiosities of literature in the world of 
music we find many coincidences of theme or treatment 
allowed as such and either explained or excused by im- 
partial historians as well as by advocates for the defence. 
The subject of Beethoven’s 5th Symphony Scherzo is 
even more like its prototype, the Finale to Mozart’s G 
— Symphony, than is the first subject in his Op. 2, 
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We know how deeply Beethoven studied Mozart’s works, 
and we can still seein his sketch-book the evolution of the 
Scherzo subject on the same page on which he had noted 


down Mozart’s theme as a memorandum, The coinci- 


dence in this case can hardly be called unconscious or 
even unintentional. 

The same may be said of the slow movement in 
Beethoven’s Op. 16. 


LeETHovEN —Quintette (Pf., Ob., Clan, Hrn., & Bssn.), Op. 16, 




















To say that the last section of S. S. Wesley’s anthem, 
“ Blessed be the God and the Father,” suggests in subject 
and treatment a movement from Schumann’s Ist 
Symphony might perhaps fairly be regarded as far 
fetched : 
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but the foilowing passage from “ Ascribe ye to the Lord” 
reminds ‘one very strongly of some important bars in 
Schumann’s Faust—to- say nothing of the familiar 
melody in the C major Symphony Finale. 
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from the.short Te Deum in F suggest the style of a later 
master who, however, knew how to add strength to 
strength by suspending the descending major seventh? 


‘ Meisters nger.’ 











And yet Wesley cannot have studied Schumann’s Faust 
nor is he likely to have known the B flat Symphony, to 
say nothing of the Mezstersinger. 

Wagner, on the other hand, must have known Nicolai’s 
melody, and however appropriate it was for his purpose, 
in however innocent a guise it appeared to tempt him, he 
ought to have mortified himself and rejected it. 

There are very numerous examples of a similarity 
between themes of which the composers were perfectly 
unconscious. Some are the result of a well-established 
melodic or harmonic progression in which one section 
seems naturally to suggest, even demand, that the other 
follow it. Others are probably quite accidental, although 
the similarity of key in Mendelssohn's fourth Lied ohne 
Worte more than counterbalances to our suspicious ears 
a slight rhythmic change. 

MENDELSSOHN, 
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Some coincidences are evidently purely accidental. An 

extreme and amusing instance is the identity of the 

accented notes in the first subject of the Zama overture 

a melody of the chorale “ Liebster Jesu, wir sind 
ier. 
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Many themes are alike only on paper and serve to show 
the ridiculous lengths to which an unnatural craving for 
coincidence-hunting will carry people. 
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None of the instances given can be said to illustrate the 
use of quotation in music, nor can they be described as 
plagiarisms—a harsh term which, it is to be feared, we 
must apply to Handel’s wholesale system of quotations 
from his contemporaries and predecessors. Amid all the 
mystery which surrounds this old and ever-interesting 
question, who does not Smile at the irony of a fate which 
condemned Buononcini to exile from England for having 








* For other examples little less absurd, see “ A Visit to Wagner,” 
in THE MONTHLY Musica RECORD of August, 1898, 





advertised a Lotti Madrigale as his own, so leaving the 
greater sinner—who was not found out—in possession of 
the field? Who, remembering the treatment eked out to 
each musician, does not find it 


** Strange that such difference should be 
’Twixt Tweedledum anc Tweedledee ” ? 


(To be continued.) 








MUSICAL BELONGINGS OF SOME GREAT 
COMPOSERS. 


In the humble homes of peasants, as well as in the 
proud palaces of kings, are to be found memorials of 
parents and other relations and friends who have 
departed. The sight of them brings to mind, by asso- 
ciation, the faces of those whom we have loved and 
honoured, and they recall a past which, according to its 
distance, is more or less enchanted. All this is natural 
enough; the picture, book or, maybe, trinket, however, 
which means so much to one person is nothing to an- 
other beyond its own intrinsic value. But there is another 
kind of treasure-hoarding which appeals to the general 
public: relics of varying kind and value of those .who 
have made a name for themseives, whether good or bad. 
Common, morbid curiosity may account for the existence 
and explain the popularity of the “Chamber of Horrors” ; 
though the care with which belongings of men who in one 
way or another have benefited humanity are treasured up 
in private and in public collections springs in some cases 
no doubt from mere curiosity, but, as a rule, from feelings 
of admiration and reverence. The. slow recognition of 
genius accounts, however, for the loss of many precious 
relics, The story of the musical belongings of Bach, 
Handel, Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven—for it is with 
these composers that we are for the moment concerned— 
one, indeed, of singular interest, plainly shows, as will 
be seen, how little relations and friends realized their 
supreme greatness. Otherwise, Bach’s widow and sur- 
viving children would have founded, as it were, a Bach 
museum, depositing therein, above all, the precious 
manuscripts which the master left, for the delight and 
veneration of future ages ; or, again, the little band of 
Beethoven’s true friends and admirers would have bought 
up the whole of his autographs and sketch-books, and 
thus have prevented their being scattered and mutilated. 

When Bach died in 1750 his musical instruments, 
nineteen in number, were valued at under £60; a little 
spinett (Spinettgen), which would now fetch a fabulou; 
price, was set down in the specification of Bach’s property 
as worth nine shillings (three thalers’. The househol | 
goods of Handel were sold after his death for £48, a 
sum which would now be given probably for any on: 
of the items—the “old chair,” the “tea-kittle,” or the 
“beer stylion.” Or, to take a later and more striking 
instance, a musical autograph of Beethoven’s, evei if only 
one page, now fetches, as we have recently seen, pounds 
at a sale. Vet immediately afier the master’s death 
whole sketch-books only realized a few shillings each. 

Musicians, and, as a matter of fact, all writers, 
entertain’ special affection for their own libraries: this 
well.thumbed book tells of hours of profitable study, that 
one of some special incident in their art career, while 
another perhaps recalls a long-lost friend. The same 
books, if newly bought and newly bound, would not 
produce the same atmosphere ; an artist would not feel 
himself at home, but, as it were, in a strange land. 

With what pride and interest must Handel and Bach 
have gazed on the music which they copied out in their 
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youth, and on their own compositions, which were ever 
on the increase! As to works by other composers, it 
would be of extreme interest to know what their libraries 
contained, but this, with few exceptions, is past finding 
out. Handel, in his will, left his “music books” to 
Christopher Smith, by which term we may understand 
the whole of the composer’s music library. One special 
volume he is known to have had, viz. the one dated 1698, 
and signed “G. F. H.,” in which the youth—Handel at 
the time was. only thirteen years old—had transcribed 
various pieces by his master Zachau, and by Krieger, 
Kerl, and other old composers. When Smith died, the 
volume passed into the hands of Lady Rivers, who had 
it in her possession as late as 1799 ; since then, however, 
all trace of it has been lost. 

When Bach died, his library included eighty-three 
theological and edifying books; what secular ones he 
may have possessed remains unknown. He wrote out with 
his own hand vocal works by Lotti, Caldara, Handel, 
Telemann, Keiser, and others; also clavier suites by 
Grigny, Dieupart, and even Hurlebusch, a distinguished 
performer on the organ and clavier, born at Hanover in 
1666, Spitta states that Bach’s library of music and 
books on music must have been considerable. Two 
interesting works he is known to have possessed— 
Ammerbach’s “ Orgel oder Instrument Tabulatur,” of 
1571, and Frescobaldi’s “Fiori Musicale” of 1635, of 
which latter work a complete copy exists in his own 
handwriting. We learn also from his biographer that 
his music and music books were so promptly dispersed 
by his sons at his death that they were not even included 
in the inventory of his property. And in another place 
he states that most of them fell into the hands of his son 
Emanuel. Burney, by the way, visited the latter at 
Hamburg, and in his published diary (“The Present 
State of Music in Germany”) says :— 


M. Bach showed me two manuscript books of his fathe’s 
composition, written on purpose for him when he was a boy, 
containing pieces with a fugue in all the twenty-four keys, 
extremely difficult, and generally in five parts, at which he 
laboured for the first years of his life without remission. He 
— me with several of his own pieces, and three or 
our curious ancient books and treatises on music out of his 
father’s collection, promising at any distant time to furnish me 
with others if I would only acquaint him by letter with my 
wants. 


After Burney’s death his extensive library was bought 
by Parliament for the British Museum. There is a 
special catalogue of the manuscripts, but none appears to 
have been made of the printed books. Had there been 
one, the “ three or four curious ancient books and treatises 
on music” might have been traced. The readiness with 
which Emanuel Bach gave some, and offered to give more, 
of his father’s books if Burney would only write and ask 
for what he wanted, is indeed surprising. 

Concerning Haydn’s library we have full details in a 
catalogue drawn up by Joseph Eissler, the copyist and, 
indeed, factotum of the master. It contained, of course, 
the “Gradus ad Parnassum” of Fux, of which the 
composer made so deep a study ; the Sonatas of Emanuel 
Bach, “over which he pored at his little worm-eaten 
clavier” ; the six Quartets dedicated to him by Mozart, 
and the three Sonatas, Op. 2, dedicated to him by 
Beethoven. Then there was also the “ Well-tempered 
Clavier” of Sebastian Bach, but, unless it was a manu- 
script copy, he could only have procured it late in life. 
Of Mozart he had a score of Don Fuan, also some of 
the pianoforte sonatas. Of Beethoven there were only 


the three sonatas mentioned; this, however, is not 
astonishing. From 1792 to 1796, when Beethoven was 





publishing his early work, Haydn was busy with his 
London visits, and after that, the composer growing old, 
was probably not very keen about the rising genius who 
was threatening to throw him intothe shade. There were 
many volumes telling of his long sojourn in England 
—compositions by Schroeter (to whose wife Haydn 
dedicated three of his pianoforte Trios), Burney, Dr. 
Arnold, and Attwood, which most probably had been 
presented to him by the respective authors. We find 
collections of Catches, Canons, and Glees by Callcott, 
Stevens, and Webbe; a “Selection of Original 
Scots Songs,” by William Napier; also a curious piece 
of programme music by the Earl of Abingdon, entitled 
“Representation of the Execution of Maria, Queen of 
Scots, in Seven Views.” There is, besides, an entry 
under Handel of the second “ Brockes’” Passion, pre- 
sented to him by the Queen of England. Handel left 
his autographs to Christopher Smith, who in his turn 
presented them to George III. Was this, perchance, the 
autograph score of the Passion presented to Haydn by 
the Queen? It is, at any rate, extremely curious that 
when the work was published by the German Handel 
Society in 1863 it was stated in the preface that the 
sources at disposal were five MSS. of Handel’s time, 
the original score not having been — Haydn’s 
library is now possibly at Eisenstadt, in the possession 
of the Esterhazy family. 

Of Mozart’s library we cannot find any trace. Beet- 
hoven’s musical library was small, but select. He had, 
among other things, Bach’s “ Well-tempered Clavier” — 
or, at any rate, the first part—and the “ Art of Fugue,” 
also Handel’s “ Suites,” and a few of Clementi’s Sonatas. 
Of Handel he possessed the Messiah, and of Haydn 
the Creation, the Seasons, and, indeed, a symphony sup- 
posed to be autograph ; of Mozart scores, Don Fuan, 
Zauberflite, Cosi fan tutte, and Titus. The score of 
Paer’s Leonore—the opera which Beethoven liked so 
much that he wished to set it to music—was not wanting, 
and there was also the opera of Faniska, a present 
probably from its composer Cherubini. The forty 
volumes of Handel given to him shortly before his 
death cannot be considered part of his working library. 
These and other works, many autographs, together with 
sketch and note books, were sold after his death, and 
realized less than £200! The Haydn Symphony men- 
tioned above was sold for a fraction over five shillings, 
and the autograph score of two movements of the 
“ Pastoral Symphony ” for between five and six shillings, 
Thus was scattered the music of the great composer. 
And not only has it been scattered, but mutilated. The 
autograph of the Sonata in F minor, Op. 53, has a piece 
cut out of one of the pages, and the autograph of the 
c sharp minor is imperfect—it lacks its first and also its 
last page. Handel carefully preserved the scores of his 
operas and oratorios, for they were, so to speak, his 
stock-in-trade, since none of them was published during 
his lifetime. Beethoven’s works, on the other hand, with 
exception of a few of the latest, were all published before 
his death, and the composer does not seem to have set 
any value on his autographs. Schindler states that they 
lay scattered about his rooms like so much waste-paper, 
while many remained in the hands of the publishers. 

And now for a word or two respecting the instruments 
which belonged to these composers. The valuation of 
those of Bach has been stated. His clavichords and 
harpsichords, lutes, violas, and violins were put up for 
sale, but there was no bid for them. They were given 
into the care of the widow “with the hope that they may 
be sold before Easter.” Bach’s youngest son appears to 





have received as a present from his father during his 
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lifetime three claviers with pedal. What ultimately became 
of all these instruments does not appear to be known. 

Handel bequeathed to Christoper Smith “ my large 
Harpsichord” and “ my little house Organ.” The fine 
double-harpsichord, inscribed in front “ Andreas Ruckers 
me fecit Antverpiz, 1651,” has a pedigree which clearly 
shows that it once belonged to Smith, and it is therefore 
presumed to be the very one which the composer 
bequeathed to him. 

Haydn must be passed over—although it would indeed 
be interesting to know what became of the little “ worm- 
eaten clavier” on which he practised so diligently in the 
attic of the “ Michaelerhaus”; but of Mozart it may be 
stated that his harpsichord and spinet are to be seen in 
the Mozarteum at Salzburg. 

A pianoforte was among the effects belonging to 
Beethoven which were sold after his death. Was this 
the instrument presented to him by Messrs. Broadwood 
in 1817? The four-stringed pianoforte, specially made 
for the master by Graf of Vienna, came back to its maker 
after Beethoven’s death, and after passing through 
various hands was finally acquired by the Beethoven Haus 
Museum at Bonn. j. S. S. 


ON OPERA LIBRETTI. 


WRITING to Dr. Schucht in 1852, Meyerbeer touched on 
a point of some value to the esthetic of opera. He 
describes how the King of Prussia had repeatedly tried 
to induce him to write music for the old Greek dramas, 
and goes on to say that he is not inclined to write 
operas on the ancient tragedies, as such works and 
subjects seemed to him too far removed from the spirit 
of our age and unsuited to the music of our day. 
Looking at Meyerbeer’s treatment of the libretti he 
chose, one is disposed to presume that the composer had 
not thought very profoundly about the matter on its 
esthetic side, but that he was stating just his personal 
feeling. It would be easy enough to show that the old 
Greek dramas are more in accord with modern ideas 
than tragedies which are caused or solved by a dagger- 
thrust. But Meyerbeer’s letter is specially interest- 
ing because it touches on a point of opera zsthetics 
which has been too practical for the discussion of superior 
estheticians. Wagner’s main theory as to the choice 
of a subject for opera was based on the opportunities it 
gave of constructing an emotional drama, z.¢. a drama in 
which the play of emotions is not dependent on an 
explanation of circumstances : for the expression of those 
circumstances is outside the province of music. Last 
month I stated that it is impossible to conceive a drama 
which is not based on those circumstances or policy of 
life. Wagner himself found it impossible, and especi- 
ally in the separate sections of the Ring, as well as in 
the knitting together of those sections into a whole 
Tetralogy ; but the theory remains true enough, in spite 
of the composer’s practice. It involves, however, the 
impossibility of opera, a fact which Wagner did not recog- 
nize at the time he was writing his voluminous ‘esthetic 
essays. That impossibility will not be recognized by ardent 
Wagnerians, who are misled by Wagner’s orchestra into 
imagining that the composer successfully overcame the 
main difficulty of opera. In the scenes in which some 
situation which does not call for musical interpretation is 
dealt with, the composer practically transfers his drama 
from the dramatis persone to the orchestra, and makes 
of the latter a kind of chorus explaining the underlying 
emotional ideas, and eommenting on their connection 
with the crises of the drama. Of this function of the 
orchestra he himself has written :— 





‘*It will enter much the same relation to the drama meant by 
me as the Tragic Chorus of the Greeks to theirs. This chorus was 
always in attendance; to it were bared the motives of the dramatic 
action going on before its eyes ; those motives it sought to penetrate, 
and thence to form a judgment on the action. Only, this interest 
of the chorus’s was of a more reflective kind throughout ; itself had 
neither part nor lot in action or motives. The orchestra of the 
modern symphonist, on the contrary, will take so intimate an 
interest in the motives of the plot that whilst, as embodied harmony, 
it alone confers on the melody its definite expression, on the other 
hand it will keep its melody in the requisite unceasing flow, and 
thus convincingly impress those motives on the feeling.” * 


By these means Wagner, perhaps at the time un- 
wittingly, had created a stile by which the difficult fence 
in opera could be surmounted. This orchestral chorus 
of his overshadows the drama on the stage, with the 
result that when that drama is not interesting or is 
unsuited to music the mind is captured by the orchestra, 
and is no longer capable of criticism. It is not a real 
zsthetic solution of the difficulty, for the orchestra is 
dramatically non-existent. I have mentioned this matter 
not because I wish to open again a discussion on the 
possibility of opera as a vital form of art, but because it 
does bear on the choice of a subject for opera to a greater 
extent than Wagner seems to have imagined. By this 
transference of the drama from the stage to the orchestra 
it is quite possible to take almost any subject for musical- 
dramatic treatment. In the case where the characters 
are discussing some circumstance which in itself, and in 
the terms of its verbal expression, does not demand 
musical illustration, the orchestra can interpret either the 
underlying emotion, if there be any, or else can busy 
itself with the emotional significance of the scene in its 
bearing on the main drama. Of this, the long catechism 
of The Wanderer by Mime, in the first act of Siegfried, 
is a good example. The dialogue, and the emotions 
prompting it, do not call for music at all, but as the 
principal emotional ideas of the Ring are directly and 
indirectly referred to, the orchestra has plenty of material 
to discuss. On this principle I do not see why a modern 
play should not lend itself to musical treatment. A stock- 

roker might be explaining to his wife how it has happened 
that his speculations have gone awry. His explanation 
itself would not demand musical treatment ; but as the 
failure of his speculations might mean that his home 
would be broken up and his wife and children left nearly 
penniless, the orchestra could interpret that broadly emo- 
tional aspect of his failure. It would quite as much call 
for musical treatment as that scene between Mime and 
The Wanderer in Siegfried. 

Strangely enough, the modern opera realists have 
thrown away the one chance of making their music- 
dramas seem natural. They have worked for the rapid 
cut-and.-thrust of dialogue (a dramatic naturalness which 
Wagner’s use of the orchestra prohibited), and as a con- 
sequence the orchestra has no time to perform the func- 
tion of chorus which Wagner ebventiel.. Therefore the 
dialogue of the realists is shown in all its naked unsuit- 
ability for music. Here is a little extract from the 
To of Puccini’s Za Boheme which will show what 

mean. 


COLLINE, The first chance I can find, 
I will make acquaintance with a beard eraser ! 
So guide me to the monstrous outrage of a barber's 
Let's go. [weapon, 
SCHAUNARD. Wego! 
MARCEL and COLLINE, We go! 
RUDOLPH. I stay here, Finish I must the article for my new 
MARCEL. Be quick, then! {journal, Beaver, 
RUDOLPH. Five minutes only ; I know well the work, 
COLLINE. We'll await you at the porter’s lodge, 





* Mr. Wm. Ashton Ellis’s translation, 
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I.do not quote this as a specimen of bald English 
»translation, but as an example of dialogue that does not 
demand vocal musical illustration. Wagner would have 
slurred over the difficulty by making the orchestra dis- 
course on the joy of the Bohemians over their sudden 
windfall, and with this he would have woven up a musical 
illustration of the pathos of their poverty. The same 
realism is to be found in Puccini’s latest opera Zosca, and 
again one is struck with the impossibility of music-drama 
if treated realistically, and if the orchestra be made a 
mere accompaniment heightening the effect of dramatic 
action. From what I have said it follows that the more 
realistic the libretto is, and the less its situations and 
dialogue demand musical interpretation, the more work 
must be given to the orchestra. Carrying this to its 
farthest limit we get the musical play without words, of 
which Wormser’s Z’En/ant Prodigue is the best example 
I can give. In that play there seemed nothing in- 
appropriate in the musical illustration of the common- 
place scene in which the Jourgeo’s Frenchman and his 
wife sit down to supper, because we do not have our 
sense of appropriateness shocked by their singing 
dialogue which essentially does not demand music, and, 
on the other hand, the orchestra comments upon the 
underlying emotions of the parents caused by the absence 
of their ne’er-do-weel son, It is exactly the same treat- 
ment, only pushed to its utmost limit, as that by which 
Wagner has made the scene between Mime and The 
Wanderer possible. 

I do not think, then, that either Meyerbeer’s dislike of 
opera subjects, removed as far from our own times as the 
Greek dramas, or Wagner’s insistence that music- 
drama must deal with something outside our ordinary 
life, as myths are, are really views which need make the 
modern opera-writer pause. The ideal libretto would be 
one in which every line demands musical setting, 
but that is not possible in a drama which has to 
bow to the exigencies of dramatic unity. There 
must, however you try to evade the difficulty, be 
many scenes which are necessary to the drama, but 
for the illustration of which music is not necessary. The 
only form of art in which poetry and music can be really 
allied is the cantata or oratorio, for in these you are free 
from the limitations of the stage, and can easily plan a 
libretto in which both sentiment and verbal expression 
demand music from the first line to the last. But then 
some of our composers wé#// spoil this form of art by 
making it a music-drama without action and scenery. 

I do not think, in conclusion, that any subject is im- 
possible for operatic treatment if you follow Wagner's 
example, and make the orchestra express that which the 
adramatis persone cannot dramatically express. The only 
limit seems to be that certain periods in human civilization 
are unsympathetic. Meyerbeer thought the period of 
Greek tragedy was; and most of us dislike Egyptian 
and Eastern subjects; Wagner was all for myths ; 
whereas Puccini is drifting towards the silk-hat drama of 
the modern stage. These are questions of personal taste, 
and do not come within musical esthetics. It may be 
doubted, however, whether Meyerbeer’s dislike of Greek 
drama for opera and Wagner’s love of myth do not 
impose unnecessary limits on music-drama. If these 
limits are necessary, then opera cannot be looked upon 
as a vital form of art, but as an essentially unreal con- 
vention which demands a. treatment of life sufficiently 
removed from modern days to make its conventions less 
apparent. If opera be realistic, as it is with the modern 
Italians, no period in civilization will seem natural when 
treated in music-drama; if,.on the other hand, the 





emotions of the drama, even at the expense of dramatic 
continuity, any period can afford the composer of music- 
drama a suitable theme, for the emotions of mankind 
do not differ with the period in which he has had his 
being. But, to achieve this, the composer must not 
attempt to be dramatically realistic. 

EDWARD A. BAUGHAN. 








HEREFORD MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


THE 177th meeting of the Three Choirs took place in the 
ancient city on the Wye last month, the festival com- 
mencing with a special service held in the nave of the 
cathedral on Sunday morning, the 9th ult. The musical 
portions of the service were rendered by the full chorus of 
the festival, with orchestral accompaniment, Mr. C. 
P. Hull presiding at the organ specially erected by 
Messrs. Nicholson, of Worcester. Dr. G. R. Sinclair 
conducted. The Canticles were sung to the setting by 
Edward Elgar, written for the similar service in 1897 ; 
the anthems were Ouseley’s “It came even to pass,” and 
the “Hallelujah” from Beethoven’s Mount of Olives. 
Mackenzie's “ Benedictus” (for orchestra) formed the 
opening voluntary, and Harford Lloyd’s Festival Overture 
(composed for Gloucester in 1898) was played during the 
offertory. A thoughtful and eloquent sermon was 
preached by the Rev. H. Russell Wakefield, of St. Mary’s, 
Marylebone. The Mayor of Hereford (Mr. W. J. 
Humfrys) and Corporation attended in state, and the 
function was very impressive, and gave the right tone to 
the proceedings of the week. 

The band and chorus assembled on the Saturday, 
and part of that day and the whole of Monday were 
devoted to rehearsal. Here it is proper to mention that 
the chorus was selected entirely from the three dioceses, 
the usual contingent from Yorkshire being dispensed 
with. The result proved that the three counties may be 
relied upon to supply a chorus that is adequate to all 
demands. The chorus numbered about 250, and the 
band, with extra brass and percussion, was about eighty 
strong. Mr. Arthur W. Payne was the principal first 
violin, in succession to Mr. Burnett. 

The festival proper began on Tuesday morning, the 
11th ult., with a special patriotic performance in the 
cathedral,the first piece being a Thanksgiving “ Te Deum,” 
composed expressly for the festival by C. H. H. Parry, to 
commemorate the noble achievements of the British 
forces in South Africa. The Latin text is set, and the 
work is in one continuous movement, but with distinct 
sub-sections. The general tone is bold and jubilant, and 
the choral writing is in the composer’s most strenuous 
mood. There is a representative theme which gives the 
distinctive note to the whole. The “ Te Deum” is for 
soprano and bass soli, chorus and orchestra. Madame 
Ella Russell and’ Mr. Andrew Black were the soloists, 
and were excellent in their respective parts. Miss Agnes 
Nicholls and Miss Muriel Foster joined Madame Russell 
in the trio “ Per singulos dies.” The performance of band 
and chorus was good in the main, but finish and precision 
were lacking at times. Sir Hubert Parry conducted his 
very fine and striking composition. The Symphony in 
D, No. 2, of Brahms, followed, but it was not easy to 
perceive the connection between it and the avowed object 
of the morning’s performance. The Adagio might be 
taken as an elegy, for such seems to be its spirit. Dr. 
Sinclair secured an admirable performance. ‘“ Last 
Post,” a choral song, poem by W. E. Henley, music by 
C. V. Stanford, was next given, this being its first public 
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played for the last sentry, and also over the graves of the 
fallen soldiers, The poem is a dirge, and the “call” is 
woven in the music Professor Stanford has composed. 
This is solemn and martial by turns, and the bugle-call 
at the end, heard as an echo from the Ladye Chapel, had 
a wonderful effect. The performance, under the com- 
poser’s direction, was good. After the luncheon interval 
Verdi's Requiem Mass was performed in memory of 
those who had fallen during the war. With Madame 
Albani, Miss Marie Brema, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Mr. 
Andrew Black as soloists, a good performance was 
realized, the chorus singing with immense vigour in that 
strange, horrific “ Dies ire.” The gem ofthe work is the 
“‘Lacrymosa.” This extremely diversified, and, for an 
English cathedral, daring programme, lasted from half- 
past eleven until four in the afternoon. There was the 
usual brief form of prayer at the opening, and the National 
Anthem preceded the “ Te Deum,” 

In the evening ther: was a miscellaneous concert in 
the Shire Hall, with vocal pieces for Madame Ella 
Russell, Miss Marie Brema, and Mr. Edward Lloyd. 
Scene III. from Elgar’s Caractacus was rendered by 
Madame Russell, Mr. Lloyd, and chorus ; Mr. Arthur W. 
Payne played Beethoven’s Romance in F; and the 
orchestral pieces included Wagner’s Sieg/ried Idyll, 
overtures by Mozart and Wagner, and Liszt’s Second 
Hungarian Rhapsody. The hall was crowded, and there 
was much applause, and there were many recalls. 

On Wednesday morning, the 12th, Mendelssohn’s 
Elijah was performed in the cathedral, with Mr. Santley 
once more in the titular part. The occasion was 
interesting, but not without a certain sadness. The 
artist was there, but the shadow only of the old vocal 
charm. Mr. Santley in the first part appeared to be 
nervous, and hurried over his work. “Is not His word” 
I have never heard sung so quickly as on this occasion. 
The artist gave the music of the second part much more 
in his old style. Mr. Lloyd sang the tenor solos all 
through, and was in brilliant voice. Miss Agnes 
Nicholls, who is coming to the front, was entrusted with 
the soprano solos in the first part, and the young artist 
did exceedingly well. Madame Albani, in the second 
part, was brilliant as ever. Miss Muriel Foster and 
Miss Ada Crossley shared the contralto solos, and both 
did well. In the quartets aid was given by Miss Hilda 
Foster, Miss Marian Blinkhorn, Mr. William Green, and 
Mr. Daniel Price, Mr. Santley assisting in “ For He shall 
give His angels.” The chorus singing was good, in 
places very good. The voices blended well, and the 
tone was round and sweet, but never strident. The 
orchestral work was well done. 

In the evening Haydn’s Creation, Part I., was given. 
Poor Haydn! always cut up to any size required. 
Madame Albani, Mr. William Green, and Mr. Watkin 
Mills were the soloists, and their work was beyond 
reproach. The chorus did wonderfully well, and “The 
heavens are telling” went magnificently. Leonardo 
Leo’s “ Dixit Dominus,” edited by Professor Stanford 
from the fine manuscript in the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cam- 
bridge, and published in 1879, was produced by the 
Cambridge University Musical Society on December 3rd 
of that year, and given at the Gloucester festival of 1880. 
The Psalm is for double-chorus, and is scored for violins, 
oboes, horns, and continuo. The solo numbers were 
sung by Madame Albani and Miss Muriel Foster, Miss 
Agnes Nicholls, Mr. William Green, and Mr. Watkin 
Mills joining in the quintet. The chorus was heard to 
great advantage in this work. The music, so healthy 
and full of life, showed up the morbid side of Tschai- 
kowsky’s “ Pathetic” symphony, which came immediately 





after. The performance of this work was very good; 
but when the last despairing chord was hushed,’ the 
Benediction, pronounced by the Bishop, fell upon the ear 
with strangely incongruous effect. 

On Thursday morning, the 13th, the third festival 
novelty was produced. This was A Wanderer’s Psalm, 
set for soli, chorus, and orchestra by Horatio W. 
Parker, of New York. The Three Choirs have scored in 
this case, giving the first commission to an American 
composer, a thing Birmingham might and should have 
done years ago. The text of Psalm cvii. is somewhat 
freely treated, verses being repeated, and verbal altera- 
tions occasionally made. There are seven numbers in 
the work, which takes four minutes under the hour to 
perform. Here it will only be possible to describe the 
music in general terms. It is at least on a level with, if 
not an advance upon, “ Hora Novissima,” produced at 
Worcester last year. The composer has the gift of 
melody, writes fluently for voices, uses the orchestra with 
mastery, yet restraint, and reveals high musicianship 
throughout. The work is satisfying, if it be not exactly 
inspired. The choral writing is exceedingly good, and 
massive effects are not wanting. With Madame Albani, 
Miss Ada Crossley, Mr. William Green, and Mr. Andrew 
Black as principals, band and chorus alert and enthu- 
siastic, the composer conducted a highly successful 
performance. Following this came the Good Friday 
music from Parszfa/, and the Finale from Act I. The 
performance was careful and reverent, and carried out in 
the same way as in 1897. Mr. Green and Mr. Black 
sang the dialogue passages. Then, for the first time in 
a cathedral, was performed Beethoven’s Choral Sym- 
phony. The first movement, in its gloomy grandeur, 
made a deep impression, and even the scherzo did not 
produce any incongruous effect. The chorus excelled 
itself in this work, the sopranos being especially brilliant. 
The soloists were the same as in the Wanderer’s Psalm. 
The performance altogether was something approaching 
to greatness. 

The evening performance began with Bach’s Ascension- 
tide cantata, God goeth up with Shouting. The magni- 
ficent opening chorus went very finely, and the solos were 
well sung by Madame Russell, Miss Brema, and Messrs. 
Lloyd and Price. I can recall no previous rendering in 
this country of this cantata. The fourth festival novelty 
followed. This consisted of four sonnets by Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, set for contralto solo and orchestra by 
Samuel Coleridge-Taylor. The sonnets are entitled 
“The Soul’s Expression,” “ Tears,” “ Grief,” and “ Com- 
fort.” They are all set as slow movements, and though 
Miss Marie Brema gave them in her most impassioned 
manner, I must confess to having experienced a feeling 
of weariness before the performance was over. ‘The text 
is “thought heavy,” and the composer’s task is no light 
one. The score abounds with fine touches, but form is 
sacrificed in the attempt to express the text. The songs 
want to be heard more than once to be fully grasped and 
understood, but they need not always be grouped 
together in performance. The composer conducted. 
The evening’s work concluded with Mendelssohn’s 
Lobgesang, with Madame Ella Russell, Miss Agnes 
Nicholls, and Mr. Edward Lloyd as principals. A fine 
performance. 

Handel’s Messiah occupied its time-honoured place on 
the Friday morning. Madame Albani, Miss Ada Crossley, 
Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Mr. Watkin Mills were the 
soloists, the last-named giving a splendid rendering of the 
seldom-heard air “Thou art gone up on high.” Miss 
Agnes Nicholls sang “ How beautiful are the feet,” and 
“If God -be for us,” and the oratorio was heard in its 
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completeness. In this work Mr. Lloyd bade farewell to 
the ‘Three Choirs’ Festivals. The chorus sang finely, 
and the performance was of high excellence. ’ 

In the evening the festival was brought to a ccnc'usion 
with what was nominally a chamber concert in the Shire 
Hall. The music proper to that function consisted of 
Schumann’s pianoforte quintet, 4 44, and Beethoven’s 
string quartet in C minor, Op. 18, No. 4. Miss Agnes 
Zimmermann was the pianist, and the strings were 
Messrs. Payne, Eayres, Hobday, and Ould. Both works 
were well played. Miss Zimmermann contributed solos 
by Brahms and Scarlatti; and for the rest the programme 
was made up of vocal music. Miss Hilda and Miss 
Muriel Foster sang duets very charmingly ; Mr. Santley 
let loose the long-pent-up enthusiasm of the audience, 
and one of his encore songs, given with rare gusto, was 
“ The Vicar of Bray.” This, in an assembly in which the 
clerical element was strong, and at a festival too, was 
rather peculiar, but it was received with a storm of 
applause, which showed the eclectic spirit of the audience. 
The Gloucester Orpheus Society, conducted by Mr. A. 
Herbert Brewer, sang a number of part-songs, including 
a new one by Mr. Brewer, entitled “ Love’s Philosophy,” 
a tasteful composition. A scratch performance of “God 
save the Queen,” by all in the room, brought the festival 
to a close in rather a fiee and easy fashion. ; 

Counting the congregation at the special service, an 
integral part of the festival, and allowing 1,200 as the 
number of persons admitted to the concerts in the Shire 
Hall, the total attendance was 14,232. Considering that 
Hereford is a small city, this speaks volumes for the 
musical ¢nthusiasm of the district. The collections for 
the charity amounted to £894, a sum which will be in- 
creased by the amount paid to the treasurer direct. 

The Mayor of Hereford and the dignitaries of the 
Church dispensed boundless hospitality; the weather 
was delightful all the week ; the Rev. Prebendary Ashley, 
hon. sec., Mr. C. Armitage, his assistant, and all con- 
cerned in the arrangements, were most courteous, and 
the festival passed off most successfully. Dr. G. R. 
Sinclair again proved himself a most able conductor, and 
he was well supported in his work by his fellow cathedral 
organists, Mr. Atkins and Mr. Brewer. Ss. S. S. 








THE BRUSSELS OPERA REORGANIZED. 
(FROM OUR TRAVELLING CORRESPONDENT.) 


FOR many years now the Oyéra de la Monnaie at 
Brussels has been anything rather than a credit to the 
musical intelligence of Belgium, to its former directors, 
and to all the artists and officials connected with it. 
Scenery and dresses had lapsed into the later melancholy 
stages of decay ; the band—made up of as fine a set of 
players as might be found in Europe—had got utterly out 
of control and did pretty much as they pleased; the 
singers had grown lax and seemed entirely indifferent to 
their work, The local Press protested with all possible 
vehemence against the prevailing state of affairs ; but no 
more impression was made than the Press of London is 
able to make on Covent,Garden. Finally, a number of 
influential musicians, critics and financiers determined by 
one means or another to secure reform, not in the spirit 
of Artemus Ward when he went home late at night, in- 
toxicated, with a horsewhip and the intention of “re- 
organizing ” Betsy Jane, kut in the spirit of level-headed 
men of the world anxious to secure, not the predominance 
of any one school of opera, but good representations of 
whatever operas might be given. Up to the present the 


crusade has met with only success. Money was found, 
and influence in the proper quarters. Two well-known 
men, Mr. Guidi, a very fine player of the oboe, and 
Mr. Kufferath, the well-known critic and author on the 
subject of Wagner, were nominated as directors. They 
immediately scoured Europe for artists, keeping only 
those of the old staff whom they held to be thoroughly 
competent. Some of their fresh singers are very good 
artists, others may become so, and a few of no importance 
whatever are doubtless engaged merely as stopgaps 
—for the new management has so much to do with its 
money during these first months of its labours that it 
must needs play the frugal housewife. A number of 
improvements, petty or important, have been made in 
the house itself. The band has been overhauled; and 
the place of Mr. Flon, the late conductor, now engaged 
for several years with Mr, Grau in America, has been 
taken by a man certainly quite unknown outside his 
native town of Li¢ge. His name is Dupuis. It cannot 
be prophesied as yet with any degree of hopefulness that 
he is in the least likely to be successful as a theatrical 
conductor. I should say he is a fair musician, but, 
so far as I have been able to observe, he has not the 
musicianship, the personality, the sense of colour, the 
passionate temperament, and the sheer technique of con- 
ducting to get any worthy results when he comes to try 
his hand at Wagner’s and the other greater operas. It 
might be considered unfair to deliver judgment so soon ; 
and had the failure of Mr. Dupuis been in the refinements 
and more difficult parts of conducting, I should not have 
said anything about him until later. But when, in such 
comparatively simple works as the Ham/et of Ambroise 
Thomas and the Huguenots of Meyerbeer, I observe 
constant slovenliness, constant failure to keep the band 
in step with the singers, utter lack of force and rhythm, 
then it is impossible not tospeak out. A good conductor 
is essential to the ultimate success of the new enterprise ; 
and Messrs. Kufferath and Guidi may, in a perfectly 
friendly spirit, be advised to secure a good man, or make 
a good man of Mr. Dupuis, before they mount the more 
difficult achievements of Wagner. Of the singers who 
have been heard up to the present, Mondaud and Litvinne 
are by far the best. Henderson, in spite of some defects, 
is good; when Valliers has overcome the nervousness 
which makes him sing flat he also will be good. Miranda 
is, of course, Miranda, and makes great hits in the vocal 
exercises given to Ophelia in Ham/et. Important parts 
were allotted, both in Hamlet and Aida, to persons who 
ought never to be allowed to sing outside a music-hall. 
But that will doubtless be altered soon. The experiment 
on the whole must be allowed ‘to be an interesting one— 
for Messrs. Kufferath and Guidi are, of course, amateurs. 
Amateur managership has generally proved a failure 
elsewhere ; I wait with some anxiety as well as with 
some confidence to see how it will turn out in Brussels. 








Correspondence, 
MUSIC AT THE SEASIDE. 
To the Editor of THE MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD. 


S1R,—Complaints have been rife in the musical journals 
lately that there is no place where sensitive souls 
can enjoy sea-breezes without having their associations 
rudely shocked by the dancing dog of Margate, the 
shilling sail, noisy nigger, and still noisier barrel-organ of 
Brighton, and the irrepressible ’Arry of everywhere. I 
believe I shall be rendering a service in naming the 
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place from which this is dated—within easy reach of 
London (two hours and a half or less), where the 
maximum of ozone is combined with the minimum of the 
above-mentioned nuisances. I may premise that I never 
knew the place till a week or two ago, and therefore have 
not any prejudice whatever, even that of association. 
The connection, however, with the subject-matter of a 
musical journal has yet to be stated. The concerts in the 
Kursaal are sufficiently artistic to afford interest even to 
those who have made music the principal study of their 
life. The well-known conductor, Mr. J. M. Glover, has 
the magical sympathy with each member of his band of 
twenty-two performers which produces a result only 
obtained by persons, such as Richter, who are born with 
a combination of musical knowledge and the art of 
managing men. Mr. Glover has not sought, as in the 
case of Eastbourne, the adventitious aid of vocalists, nor 
even of concertos. He has boldly challenged monotony, 
and triumphed. It is true that his programmes show 
endless variety in the choice of composers, Handel being 
side by side with Wagner and Auber, and Mercadante 
with Mascagni. More than one well-known musical 
amateur is seen in the Bexhill Kursaal at each of the 
three daily concerts, apparently finding that such works 
as the overture to Parst/al, plus the most salubrious of 
health-bearing breezes, is preferable to the entire 
“ Symphonie pathétique” in a London August. 


EDWARD CUTLER. 
Bexhill-on-Sea, August 29th, 1900. 








OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


THE old dance known as the tarantella is said to have 
derived its name from the tarantula, a bird-catching spider, 
the danger of whose bite could only be averted by dancing. 
Sir Thomas Brown, however, classes this among his 
“Vulgar Errors,” and gravely and quaintly remarks, 
“Surely he that is bit with a tarantula shall never be 
cured by this musick.” At the present day this kind of 
music is accepted not for any medicinal properties which 
it may possess, but for its exhilarating effect. Tarantelle 
rhythm is in itself exciting, and when, in addition—as ‘in 
the Tarantelle, Op. 7, No. 5, by Max Pauer, which we 
have selected for Our Music Pages—the quality of the 
music is thoroughly good, it is doubly attractive. The 
piece in question is cleverly written for the instrument, 
and of only moderate difficulty. 








Rebiews of Hew Music and Pew 
€Envitions. 


—o—— 


Bagatellen, Op.63, for Pianoforte solo, and Veue spanische 
Tiinze (New Spanish Dances), Op. 65, for Pianoforte 


duet, by MAURICE MOSZKOWSKI. (Edition No. 2946 

and No. 2992.) Leipzig: C. F. ‘Peters. 
ONE is sometimes inclined to think that the art of writing 
well and agreeably for the pianoforte is a lost art. This 
arises from the fact that so much music for that instru- 
ment lacks character, skill and charm. Now and again, 
however, as in the present instance, we come across pieces 
which prove that we have taken too gloomy a view of the 
state of things. The Aagatellen, three in number, are 
delightfully fresh and attractive. In No. 1, an Adlegro 
commodo, there is much flowing melody, most tastefully 
presented, also light running passages graceful, and effec- 
tive No. 2, Allegro non troppo, is exceedingly quaint and 


; 


pleasing. There are in it two well-contrasted themes of 
which marked use ismade. The title of No. 3, Allegretto 
scherzando, gives a clear idea of the character of the 
music, The composer, himself a distinguished pianist, 
has known how to make his music grateful to the player. 
It is showy, yet not vulgar ; skilful, yet not dry ; of moderate 
difficulty, yet quite within the reach of ordinary players. 

The duets, full of piquant rhythms, flowing phrases, 
and refreshing contrasts, will soon become popular. 
No, 1 is bright and lively ; No. 2, an Andante con moto, 
opens with a melody, in minor mode, of quaint melan- 
choly charm, followed by an animated phrase in the tonic 
major ; the coda is most delicate. No. 3, Hadanera, with 
its characteristic rhythm and winning melody, is most 
taking. The writing, also, in both parts of these duets 
offers no technical difficulties. 


Local Examinations in Music, 1901 :—Studies and Pieces 
for the Pianoforte, contained in the Syllabus of the 
Associated Board of the Royal Academy of Musi- 
and the Royal College of Music. School Examinac 
tions; Elementary (Edition 6507D ; price, net Is.) ; 
Lower Division (Edition 65:0D; price, net 1s.) ; 
Higher Division, Lists A, B, and C (Editions 6513p, 
6514D, 6515D; price, each ts.). Centre Examina- 
tions: Junior Grade, Lists A, B, and C (Edition, 
6501D, 6502D, 6503D ; price, each 1s.) ; Senior Grades 
Lists A, B, and C (Editions 6504D, 6505D, 6506D ; 
price, each ts.). London: Augener & Co. 

THE ever increasing number of candidates at the Local 
and School Examinations in Music gives growing inter- 
est and importance to the editions under notice. Tastes 
differ ; hence the wisdom of offering a choice of studies 
and pieces. No doubt in many cases there is consider- 
able hesitation before the particular list is decided on ; 
in others, possibly the name of some favourite composer 
soon settles the matter. 

Of the Local School Examinations there are the three 
“Elementary” Lists, each containing two Studies and 
two Pieces, all of them, naturally, easy. For the former, 
Bertini, Czerny, Pauer, Loeschhorn, and Gurlitt are laid 
under contribution ; for the latter, the first and last of the 
composers just mentioned, and also Beethoven, Reinecke, 
Krause, and Kirchner. Beethoven is represented by the 
first movement of the bright Sonatina in G, Op. 49, No. 1. 
Of the other pieces we would name Reinecke’s quaint 
Gavotte in D, Op. 206, No. 16, and Kirchner’s brisk 
“ Air de Chasse,” Op. 656, No. 2. By singling out these 
two it must not be inferred that the others are lacking in 
interest. We have done so because those two specially 
take our fancy. But then, as we have already remarked, 
tastes differ. 

Then there is the Lower Division with its three Lists, 
containing Studies by Czerny, Bertini, Duvernoy, and 
Lemoine, and Pieces by Haydn, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
Heller, and Gade, and as regards attractive power each 
List seems to have an equal chance. The second and third 
contain, it is true, the name of Beethoven, whereas in the 
first there is Haydn, a composer who is now looked upon 
as somewhat fassé, but then there is—shall we say by 
way of compensation?—an Andante by Mendelssohn, 
whose music young folk, at any rate, enjoy. 

The three Lists for the Higher Division are, of course, 
more attractive. List A opens with Bach’s two-part 
Invention in C, one of the most genial of the series. 
Nothing could be simpler than the theme, while the 
ingenuity, yet ease, with which it is treated is wonderful. 
No. 2 is a solid Study in A major by Ferdinand Ries. 








The first piece is the dainty Rondo in B flat, Op. 107, by 
Hummel, and the second, the slow movement (theme with 
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variations) from Beethoven’s Sonata in G, Op. 14, No. 2. 
In List B, the first Study is No. 64 from Clementi’s 
“ Gradus ad Parnassum,” one of the less known of that 
useful and unique collection. The ‘ Gradus,” like the 
““Well-tempered Clavier ” of Bach, is a work which grows 
in interest the more it is studied; the one represents 
the highest point of the old severe school, the other 
the foundation of a new school of pianoforte writing 
which reached its climax in Chopin and Liszt. The 
second Study is by Heller. The Pieces consist of two 
delicate Minuets from Bach’s Partita in B flat, and Men- 
delssohn’s expressive “Lied ohne Worte”’ in D, Op. 85, 
No. 4. List C has for its first Study Bach’s delightful 
“Courante” from the Fifth French Suite, and for its second, 
No. 24 from Czerny’s Op. 299. The Pieces are Mozart, 
Sonata in D, first movement, and Merkel’s “Frihlingslied ” 
in E, Op. 18, No. 1. 

In the Junior Grade of the Local Centre Examinations 
there is one name which stands at the head of each of the 
three Lists (6501D, 6502D, and 6503D), namely, that of 
Johann Sebastian Bach ; indeed, with exception of the 
Elementary and Lower Division Examinations, there is 
no List from which it is absent. There is an unintelli- 
gent minority which proclaims the music of that master 
of masters dry, and the very best way of exterminat- 
ing that minority is to encourage the study of the music 
itself. Familiarity with it breeds admiration ; it is only 
“dry” to those who know little or nothing about it. The 
Bach movements come for the most part under the 
heading “ Studies,” and for a time they are so. But when 
the music has been carefully practised the title is a mis- 
nomer ; the “ Study” becomes a piece. Take, for instance, 
the Fugue in D minor from the first part of “The Well- 
tempered Clavier,” with its numerous inversions, strettos, 
and its strictly thematic episodes ; only gradually does 
one get below the surface and discover emotion as well 
as skill in the music. 

In List A of the Junior Grade we find an excellent 
“Toccata” by Pier Domenico Paradies, which pleasantly 
reminds one of Handel’s so-called “ Hiarmonious Black- 
smith.” In List B there is the first movement of a Sonata 
in F sharp minor by Clementi, a composer who, though 
certainly overshadowed by Beethoven, wrote many ad- 
mirable sonatas, some of which at one time were heard 
at the Popular Concerts, but which now seem to have 
passed into oblivion. In List C there is the magnetic 
name of Chopin, also those of Goetz and Hiller. In List 
A of the Senior Grade there are two numbers mentioned 
(Mendelssohn’s Prelude in B minor, No. 2 of “ Three 
Preludes,” and Adolf Jensen’s “ Dryade,” No, 4 of 
“Tdylles,” Op. 43), but they are not included among the 
published Studies and Pieces; they can, however, be 
obtained in separate form. Lists B and C of the Senior 
Grade will, if we mistake not, be in special request. In 
B there is the already mentioned Bach Fugue in D minor ; 
the companion studies are Moscheles in E flat, Op. 70, 
No. 11, containing wide-spread arpeggios, principally for 
the right hand, and Chopin’s Prelude in B flat, Op. 28, 
No. 21. The undisguised aim of the former, bold and 
effective, is to train and strengthen the fingers ; the latter 
is a tone-poem in which, however, the fingers find profit- 
able employment. Of the three pieces the first is the 
opening movement of Beethoven’s Sonata in A flat, Op. 
26, the charm of which seems perennial ; a vigorous and 
characteristic “ Fantasiestiick”” by Schumann, in C minor, 
Op. 111, No.3; Tschaikowsky’s delightful “ Feuillet 
d’Album” in D. The last-named composer is the latest 
idol of the musical public, but one on whom favour, 
however, is worthily bestowed. 

List C opens with No. 8 of Clementi’s “Gradus ad 





Parnassum,” a broad, dignified study which, but for the 
anachronism, might be styled Beethovenish. The 
second is by Sterndale Bennett, of smooth, refined style. 
No. 3 is by Stephen Heller; it is one of his longer 
studies, and there is much useful work in it for the left 
hand. The first piece is the Sinfonia from the second of 
Bach’s Paytitas. This fine movement opens with a 
Grave of broad, stately character. An Andante follows, 
which, with its flowing, ornamental upper part, offers very 
striking contrast. The closing section is a fugue in only 
two parts, but extremely rich and varied, Bach could 
write fugues in many parts, and full of learned devices, 
but he could also achieve masterpieces by comparatively 
simple means. The second piece is ali ht, brilliant 
Vaise by Joachim Raff, entitled “ L’Espiégle,” and the 
third an attractive Novelette by Schumann, not one of 
the set of Noveletten, Op. 21, although written about the 
same time. All studies and pieces are most carefully 
phrased and fingered. The praiseworthy custom still 
obtains of giving the dates of birth and death of the 
various composers in each list. There are doubtless 
many students who are at any rate acquainted with 
those of the principal composers, but teachers of wide 
experience know well how much ignorance still prevails ; 
not only are pupils ignorant of dates of birth and death, 
but even of the names of some composers to whom is 
pongees high, if not the highest place, in the temple of 
ame. —_———~ 
sitme et 6% Rhapsodies Hongroises pour Piano. Par 
F. Liszt. Revues et doigtées par O. THUMER. 
(Edition No. 8219D; price, net, 1s.) London: 
Augener & Co. 
No. I, in E minor, bearing the title “‘ Héroide-Elégiaque,” 
opens with- a mournful dignified theme given out in 
octaves, while over the notes of greater value are heard 
tonic or dominant chords, imitating the dotted rhythm of 
the opening phrase, producing the effect of a funeral 
march with muffled drum beats. Soon, however, there 
comes a soft, soothing theme in the relative major ; 
this soon breaks off and the march is resumed, followed 
by the theme mentioned, now in the tonic major. A 
third and long extended one follows, with rhythmical and 
also melodic resemblance to the march. This is worked 
up in impassioned manner, but the minor march has the 
last word. It is given by way of coda, in which a sudden 
and bold modulation to the key of F minor will not fail to 
arrest attention. This ‘“‘ Rhapsodie ” of poetical character 
and of quite moderate difficulty is not often heard. No. 6, 
in D flat, on the other hand, is a great favourite with 
pianists. The bold opening theme, the plaintive Andante 
in the key of the relative minor, and the exciting final 
Allegro, with its brilliant octave passages, are marked 
features of a piece which is grateful to both performer 
and listener. The concluding section, though somewhat 
troublesome, only needs, however, steady and regular 
practice. pee 
Favourite Drawing-room Pieces for the Pianoforte. 
Arranged for small hands by O. THUMER. No. 1, 
“Polish Dance,” Op. 3, No. 1, by X. SCHARWENKA, 
London : Augener & Co. 
ONE cannot, of course, expect players with large hands 
and fingers which have undergone long training to take 
any very great interest in these simplified drawing-room 
pieces. It is, on the other hand, easy to understand how 
acceptable they are to the young, who maybe hear the 
music, as originally written by the composer, performed 
in brilliant and dashing style, but who, if they try to play 
it, find themselves, to use a homely expression, quite out 
of it. Of the character and charm of the “ Polish Dance” 
itself there is no occasion to speak. We need only 
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SHORT ORIGINAL PIECES 


for the Pianoforte 
N° 150. 


TARANTELLA 
by 
MAX PAUER. 
Op.7, N°5. 


Allegro con brio. 
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mention that the simplification is cleverly managed, and 

that useful fingering has been provided by the editor. 

The Romance of the Bail, Seven Characteristic Pieces 
for the Pianoforte. By ARTHUR SOMERVELL. 
(Edition No. 6456; price, net, 2s.) London: 
Augener & Co. 

THE title of this series of short pieces suggests dance 

rhythms, also strains of tender character corresponding 

to the romances more or less serious of the ball-room, 
but the composer has, in addition, given to all the num- 

bers, with one exception, a special superscription. No. 1 

is entitled “ Dance, Anticipation,” and the swaying to 

and fro of the music and the vivace tempo suggest move- 
ment of the dancers, while the sharply pointed melody 
portrays, perhaps, the excitement in anticipation of 
possible conquest. Then we have as No. 2, Interlude, 

“The Meeting,” a dainty little piece with a fresh attrac- 

tive melody, well set off by a syncopated chord accom. 

paniment. No. 3, Dance, “’Twixt Hope and Fear.” 

Here the romance begins in reality. e melody, soft 

and captivating, suggests pleasant thoughts. Those notes 

played by the left hand seem, however, to question 
whether the tale told by hope be not too flattering. Ina 
delightful coda the fourfold repetition of the major 
common chord well depicts a mind balancing ’twixt re 
and fear. No. 4 is again an Interlude, “ Pleading.” The 
syncopations, driving notes, and transient modulations 
are outward manifestations of deep inward feeling ; the 
tone-picture is skilful yet fresh and attractive. No. 5 is 

a pleasing Dance ; No. 6, “In the Garden,” a soft flow- 

ing song without words ; while the bright No. 7, Dance, 

“When all the World is Young,” shows that the ball is 

only the first stage of the romance. 


Arena, a Collection of Duets for Two Violins, arranged 


in progressive order. Carefully marked and anno- 
tated by Ernst HEM. Book 1. (Edition 
No. 11801 ; price, net, 1s. 6d.) London: Augener 
& Co. 
IN the preface (given in German, English, and French) 
attention is drawn to the fact that duet-playing in days 
gone by formed a special feature of home music, and also 
that it is once again receiving due attention. It stimu- 
lates and directs the musical sense, and prepares pupils 
in the best possible manner for quartet or chamber music 
generally. Then, again, ensemble practice is pleasant. 
In many old-fashioned pianoforte duets the second 
performer was little more than an accompanist ; hence 
the anxiety among young folk to secure the top place. 
But in the duets under notice the performers have 
each their share of melody and of accompaniment. 
They may therefore feel that the pieces, like many a 
precious line in Euclid, are egually divided into two 
parts. The collection is styled “ Arena,” seeing that it 
provides material for a friendly contest. This Book 1 
contains easy duets in the most frequently used keys and 
in the first position. The first number is by G. Wichtl, 
an able violinist who in his time—he died at an advanced 
- in 1877—wrote much valuable educational music. 
The composition in question consists of three sections : 
a smart Ad/egro with a solid principal theme whose 
great capacity for development is only hinted at in this 
movement of small compass, a quiet, graceful Andante, 
anda tripping little Rondo. A pleasing Miniature Sonata, 
by C. Reinecke, actually contains four movements, an 
Allegro, Andantino, Scherzino, and Rondino, which might 
indeed be designated first steps in form. No. 3, by Ch. 
Dancla, has a dignified A//egro, an Andante of smooth 
sedate character, and a bright, piquant A//egretio. No. 4 





and No. 5 are by the two distinguished French violin- 
ists, D. Alard and Ch. de Bériot, respectively, and the 
music of both is full of verve and grace. Mr. Heim, the 
editor, has thus selected pieces which will not only prove 
profitable, but also prepossessing. 
Mattinata ad una Voce, con accompagnamento di Piano- 
forte. Versi di Giosuz CARDUCCI. Musica di R. 
LEONCAVALLO.—Leipzig : Max Brockhaus ; Milano : 
Carisch & Jinichen. 
THE unusual measure of 5-4 and peculiar, not to say 
forced, modulations give to this Serenade an artificial 
appearance. Then, again, the guitar-like accompaniment, 
in spite of its harmonic surprises, becomes somewhat 
monotonous. The melody, however, has a certain quaint 
charm ; and the impassioned working up and the ca/ando 
even to ferdendos: at the close are skilfully effected. 
There is something Tristanish about the opening 
symphony. The song is published for tenor voice in A, 
and for baritone in F. 


Duality of Voice. An Outline of Original Research. By 
EMIL SUTRO. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
“ METHINKS I do digress too much” might be the motto 
of this small volume. The author claims to have made 
wonderful discoveries regarding the voice, among which 
the function of the cesophagus in voice production is one 
of the most prominent, so that every word or phrase 
bearing only indirectly on the subject is vexatious. 
We ought not, however, to be hard on the author, who 
in one place tells us that “It would have taken 
that long [z.e. ten years] to say what I want to say, 
properly.” _‘The italics of the last word are not of 
our adding. Any peculiarity in the manner in which 
the author has presented his arguments does not, how- 
ever, touch the arguments themselves. The book is 
one which distinctly calls for criticism. It offers, 
according to the author, “ The first ray of light that has 
ever penetrated the gloom and the mystery surround- 
ing the nature of the voice,” and if so it is then a 
Roentgen ray that will not soon fade. We acknowledge 
the interest of the book, the contents of which will no 
doubt engage the attention of specialists in matters 
physiological and psychological. 
° 








Conrerts, 


—==———= 


QUEEN’S HALL PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


Lovers of music who remember Promenade Concerts in past 
days must be impressed when they read the announcements put 
forth by Mr. Newman for the entertainment of a modern 
Promenade audience. Symphonies by the greatest composers, 
extracts from Wagnerian operas, classic overtures and songs by 
the most famous musicians are found in the Queen’s Hail 
programmes as a matter of course, and works which a few years 
ago would not have been listened to by any English audience 
are now not only appreciated but expected. Thus, in the week 
ending on September 15th, Wednesday was devoted to an 
admirable selection from Tschaikowsky, while Friday’s pro- 
gramme included Beethoven’s ‘‘ Eroica” Symphony and the 
incidental music to Egmont. Even the miscellaneous selections 
of less exacting compositions contained masterpieces, and on 
one evening the enthusiasm evoked by the performance of the 
Prelude to Lohengrin was so standehte that the excellent 
conductor, Mr. Wood, repeated the delightful composition. 
These few instances are sufficient to indicate the great improve- 
ments in musical taste since Promenade Concerts were first 
established. © 
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MR. EDWARD LLOYD’S AND LADY HALLE'S 
RETIREMENT. 


Mr. Epwarp Ltoyp’s final London concert will take place at 
the Albert Hall on Wednesday afternoon, December 12th. 
Before that date several provincial concerts will be given, the 
last of these taking place at Birmingham on December Ioth. 
After the Albert Hall concert Mr. Lloyd will retire into private 
life. He will leave no successor of equal gifts and popularity, 
but there are several young tenors who have already gained 
great credit as vocalists, and, considering the brilliant oppor- 
tunities before them, we may expect some of them to take a 
much higher position ere long. 

It was in 1846 that Lady Hallé first appeared as a child 
violinist at Vienna, being then only seven years of age. The 
announcement that Lady Hallé intends to settle in Berlin and 
devote herself to teaching has somewhat startled many of her 
admirers, who supposed that her brilliant career had resulted in 
securing her an ample fortune. We cannot discuss this 
question, but can only express our regret that the first of lady 
violinists will be heard no more in London. 





MISCELLANEOUS MUSICAL ITEMS. 


Tue highest award for pianofortes at the Paris Exhibition has 
been won by Messrs. Broadwood for their barless overstrung 
concert grand, This is all the more gratifying when we re- 
member that there was no Englishman in the jury awarding the 
prize. The extraordinary merits of Messrs. Broadwood’s concert 
grands have long been admitted in the highest musical circles. — 
The distinguished basso, Herr Van Rooy, will be heard at 
several London concerts during the forthcoming season.— 
A piece of plate was subscribed by the Hereford festival 
chorus as a testimonial to Mr. Edward Lloyd, the eminent 
tenor.—The reappearance of Miss Florence St. John in 
the comic opera Florodora at the Lyric Theatre on Sep- 
tember 14th was an interesting event. Miss St. John 
still retains those great gifts as a vocalist and actress which 
first won fame and popularity in Madame Favart at the 
Strand Theatre. Her reception was enthusiastic.—It is ex- 
pected that St. George’s Hall will ere long be added to the 
concert rooms of London, It has been occasionally used for 
musical purposes, and, with slight alterations, would make an 
excellent concert room, being also admirably situated.—The 
winter concert season will open with a special concert by Mr. 
and Mrs. Kennerley Rumford. It will take place at St. 
James's Hall on October 13th, and will be Miss Clara Butt’s 
first London appearance since her marriage.—Dr. Richter will 
again conduct the Hallé concerts at Manchester. Among the 
novelties promised is a Symphony in D minor by the Scan- 
dinavian composer, Christian Sinding—The London musical 
academies resumed their studies and concerts during the latter 
part of September.—The ‘‘ Hymn to the Creator,” by his 
Holiness the Pope, has been set to music by the Abbé Perosi, 
and is to be performed for the first time on Christmas Eve by 
the chcir and orchestra of St. Peter’s at Rome.—Herr Wein- 
gartner has composed the longest opera known. His Oreste 
will occupy twelve hours in performance.—The 13th season of 
the Newcastle and Gateshead Choral Union will commence on 
November 28th with Sir Arthur Sullivan’s ‘‘ Festival Te 
Deum” and Golden Legend. Dr. Richter will give an 
orchestral (extra) concert on November 2nd, also conduct 
Berlioz’s Faust at the second subscription concert on 
March 20th, 1901.-—-The Middlesbrough Musical Union com- 
mences its nineteenth season on November 8th, under the 
conductorship of Mr. Kilburn; for the second concert (Feb- 
ruary 6th, 1901), however, there will be Dr. Richter with the 
Hallé Orchestra. 


Musical Potes, 


—~— 


Berlin.—At the Metropolitan Theatre an operetta, Zhe 
Mandarin of Tsing-ling-sing, by Einodshofer, has been 
produced with great success——A new “ Berliner Ton- 








kiinstler” orchestra of sixty instrumentalists is to be 
started for the performance of both high-class and popular 
music, also for the production of new and unfamiliar 
works, under the conductorship of Karl Gleitz and Franz 
von Blon. This band will be most serviceable to artists and 
entrepreneurs for performances on a somewhat moderate 
scale—The Konservatorium des Westens has been 
attended by 185 pupils since its foundation in 1898.—The 
Klindworth-Scharwenka Konservatorium has resumed 
operations after the summer holidays. It numbered 365 
pupils during last term.—The composer Prof. Henry 
Baron of Herzogenberg, born 1843 at Graz, president 
of an academic master-school for musical composition and 
theory at the Hochschule, is about to retire for reasons of 
health. He will probably remove to Wiesbaden.—Dr. 
Martin Blumner will be succeeded by Josef Joachim as 
director of the famous Singakademie. Blumner retains 
his presidency of an academic master-school for musical 
composition, and thereby his membership of the senate.— 
Max Bruch, the well-known composer, has been appointed 
Professor of Composition at the Berlin Konservatorium. 
—The great Austrian violinist, Frau Wilma Norman- 
Néruda (Lady Hallé) has left her London residence and 
accepted a prominent position at the Stern Konserva- 
torium. Director G. Hollander has to be congratulated 
upon the acquisition of this famous artist.—The city 
authorities have decided to contribute £600 sterling, 
in completion of the sum of about £4,000 required, 
for the erection of the Haydn-Mozart-Beethoven triple 
monument in the splendid Thiergarten.—The Emperor 
William II. has ordered the adoption in the army of a 
new bugle, which is likewise in C, but much shorter and 
far more powerful than.the one in use at present.—The 
pianist Sally Liebling has undertaken the management 
of the Jules Sachs concert direction, whilst retaining 
his position as pianoforte virtuoso. 

Dresden.—-The Tonkiinstlerverein numbered 22 hono- 
rary, 291 ordinary, and 407 extraordinary members at the 
end of last term.—The opera Die Folkunger was revived 
on the royal stage in honour of the seventieth birthday of 
its composer, E. Kretschmer. 

Hamburg.—Gollerich has been appointed second con- 
ductor with Gille as first at the famous Town’ Theatre, 
under the energetic management of Franz Bittong and 
Max Bachur. 

Cologne.—The cost of the erection of the new theatre 
is valued at £103,400 sterling. For this undertaking 
a loan of £183,500 has been contracted. It is to 
be inaugurated in the autumn of 1902.—The Male 
Choral Union Polyhymnia announces in celebration of 
its fifty years’ jubilee a grand international vocal com- 
petition for July or August next, for which numerous 
invitations will be issued. There will be about forty 
valuable prizes in kind besides £750 sterling in cash, 

Munich.— A new magnificent concert-room of the 
Artists’ Club “ Kiinstlerhaus” has been inaugurated with 
a Wagner concert under Franz Fischer’s direction — 
This city has followed the praiseworthy example of 
Berlin, Dresden, and other German centres by the founda- 
tion of a ladies’ society for the collection of costumes 
for gratuitous and nearly gratuitous distribution among 
the needy section of’ the 8,000 to 9,000 female members 
of the German stages, many of whom have to exist on 
salaries of from £3 to £4 10s. per month, paying them- 
selves the cost of their stage apparel. Gratifying results 
have already been achieved through these appeals to 
charity. The Munich president of the committee is Frau 
von Belli de Pino, Schénfelderstrasse 8, I., who will be 
pleased to answer inquiries and receive pecuniary con- 
tributions, Dress material, or dresses, fans, feathers, 
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lace, flowers, gloves, shogs, etc., are to be forwarded to 
Frau Gotz, dressmaker, Tirkenstrasse 26, I.R.G.—A 
monument to the famous tenor of the Royal Opera, 
Heinrich Vogl, will be erected by his wife, the once 
celebrated soprano Therese Vogl, consisting of a bronze 
bust by Prof. Echteler.—R. Wagner’s heirs will grant to 
the new Prince Regent Theatre the right of performance 
of Wagner’s works only on condition that the adminis- 
tration of the Royal Court Theatre, which likewise 
governs the said new stage, will undertake in future not 
to perform Wagnerian operas during the time of the 
Bayreuth Festivals. Thereupon Ernst von Possart gave 
notice that only those operas which are set down for 
performance at Bayreuth will be excluded from the 
Munich stage. According to report, the fantiémes paid 
to Wagner’s heirs for the eleven works given at the Royal 
Munich Opera, inclusive of Die Feen, but, of course, 
exclusive of Parsifa/, amount to £24,650 sterling. The 
receipts were £308,500. The highest figure of £62,500 
was reached by 250 Zannhduser performances. Die 
Feen, for which Munich re-ceded the right obtained to 
perform Parsifai, realized in seventy-six performances 
£17,500. Rienzi shows the lowest return—£11,000 with 
forty-four representations. The average receipts for each 
performance appear to be about the same, viz. £250. 

Wirzburg. — According to the twenty-fifth. annual 
report, the Royal Konservatorium was attended by 742 
students, with 19 teachers, who gave 409 lessons per 
week, total 14,485, last term under the direction of Dr. 
Karl Kliebert. 

Essen (Ruhr).—At the fourteenth annual meeting of 
the Evangelical Church Music Union for the Rhinelands 
The Passion of Our Lord, for soli, chorus, and orchestra, 
by Arnold Mendelssohn, produced a deep impression. 

Pyrmont.—The two days’ Lortzing Festival previously 
reported having yielded a welcome surplus, a committee 
has been started for the erection of a monument to the 
popular librettist, composer, actor, singer, and conductor, 
to be inaugurated in June next, this being the 1ooth 
anniversary of his birth and fiftieth of his death. Contri- 
butions are received by Herr Braune, treasurer of the 
committee, and tenders for sculptors’ competition are to 
be addressed to Kapellmeister Meister, Pyrmont. 

Esslingen.—Prof. Nagel gave a sacred concert at 
Our Lady’s Church on the occasion of the forty years’ 
jubilee of his teacher, Prof. Fink, when fourteen works 
by the last-named, including some of his fine organ 
sonatas, choral and vocal solo pieces, filled the entire 
programme. 

Ruhla.—A monument was unveiled to the memory of 
Friedrich Lux, born here in 1820, pupil of Friedrich 
Schneider, eminent organist, composer of operas and other 
works, since 1841 musical Court director at Dessau, and 
since 1851 conductor at Mayence. A concert followed 
the ceremony, the programme including only works from 
the master’s pen. 

Barmen.—The celebrated Court pianoforte-maker, 
Rudolf Ibach Sohn, has bestowed a waggonload of used 
pianos upon the charitable institute “ Bethel.” 

Schwerin.—Paul Prill (born at Berlin), Kapellmeister at 
Nuremberg, is to succeed from Ist August next 
Court Kapellmeister Hermann Zumpe, who has been 
engaged in the same capacity for the Munich opera. 

Colberg.—A one-act opera, Zhe Black Man, by Oscar 
Straus, text by R. Schanzer (both young Viennese), has 
been produced with success. 

Bayreuth.—It is confidently stated that Wagner's heirs 
have withdrawn the right to perform any opera by the 
reat Richard from the Elberfeld and Barmen stages, 
in order to “ punish ” the director who had dared to win 





the day in a law;uit referred to last month (‘‘ Musical 
Notes,” Bayreuth), on account of a performance of one 
act of Parsifal in concert form. Musical Germany is 
greatly indignant at this high-handed measure and lack 
of consideration, nay, even common gratitude, to 
that manager and the operatic Aaditués.— Hans 
Richter has promised to conduct Parsifa/ here in 1901, 
which he had never conducted before, although he has 
greatly popularized the work by frequent performances of 
numerous excerpts in the concert room. 

Weimar.—The poem of Lohengrin was written during 
the spriog of 1846; the music in the summer of the 
same year until August, 1847. Its performance at 
Dresden had become impossible owing to the impli- 
caticn of Wagner, as conductor at the Royal Opera, in 
the political troubles of 1849. It was first produced with 
immense éc/at, after thirty-eight rehearsals, without a cut, 
by his enthusiastic admirer and generous friend, Franz 
Liszt, on the local grand ducal stage on the 28th August, 
1850, in celebration of Goethe’s birthday and in con- 
nection with the festivities which attended the unveiling 
of the Herder monument in front of the town church, 
The only surviving artist of the original cast is Frau 
Rosa von Milde (then Frl. Agthe) as Elsa. Her husband 
was Telramund; Beck, Lohengrin; Héfer, the king ; 
and Fri. Fastlinger, Ortrud. The Grand Duke had given 
£300 sterling for the mzse-en-scdne, a very large sum for 
the stage on which Goethe had as grand ducal director 
mounted his and his friend Schiller’s plays with an 
outlay of about £8 to £12. The work created the 
greatest sensation among the numerous and distinguished 
musicians who had come to hear it. Young Hans von 
Biilow had written: “If the performance comes off, 
Weimar deserves to become the capital of the world.” 
But the most magnificent tribute to the genius of the 
composer, among countless criticisms which had 
appeared from the foremost musical /4¢éerati of the 
time, remains Liszt’s review of this stupendous master- 
piece, which, together with that‘ on Zannhduser, has 
since appeared in book form. Wagner himself was 
delighted with the result of the Premizre, concerning 
which he had been supplied with minute particulars by 
his young friend Karl Ritter, and he prefaced the auto- 
graph score with a most eloquent dedication to Liszt, 
dated “Ziirich, im Mai, 1852,” and signed “ Dein 
Richard Wagner.” Lohengrin reached during the same 
season its fifth representation, a rare success for the 
Weimar stage of that period. The work was produced 
in 1853 at Wiesbaden ; 1854 at Leipzig, Schwerin, Frank- 
furt a. M., and Breslau ; 1855 at Cologne, Hamburg, Riga, 
Darmstadt, and Hanover ; 1856 at Prague, Carlsruhe ; 1858 
at Munich. It was only after a representation at little Son- 
dershausen that Berlin, Vienna, and Dresden summoned 
courage for its performance. It has since been given at 
Berlin over 400 times (200 till 1885 in twenty-six, 
200 times 1885-1898 in thirteen years), taking rank in 
number of performances with Don Juan, Die Zauberfiote, 
and Der Freischiitz. Thus this unsurpassed chef 
@’euvre has travelled slowly but surely on its career 
with ever-increasing brilliancy over the entire civilized 
world. A commemorative gala performance, with new 
dresses and scenery, is fixed forthe 4th November next. 

Vienna.—At the request of Director Gustav Mahler, 
the head machinist of the Imperial Opera, Bernier has 
found a means for reducing ad iditum the dimensions of 
the stage, which will greatly benefit light comic opera. 
Mozart’s Cosi fan ¢utte will first be given under these new 
conditions. The same eminent director has addressed 
an order to the chorus and “ supers” to have their beards 
shaved for the forthcoming sensational revival of 
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Wagner’s Rienzi. The latter raised the piea that at the 
time of the last Tribune beards were worn at Rome. 
The matter is under consideration.—The Carl Theatre 
is to be exclusively devoted to operetta during the 
present season.—The tooth anniversary of the death 
of Cimarosa is to be celebrated likewise in this city, 
where his masterpiece, // Matrimonio Segreto, was pro- 
duced in 1791.—The third Rubinstein prize competition 
took place here, the order of these competitions, to. be 
held every five years, being: “St. Petersburg, Berlin, 
Vienna, and Paris. The first prize-giving occurred in 
1890 at St. Petersburg, under the donor’s personal 
superintendence. The judges, under the presidency of 
August Bernhardt, Director of the St. Petersburg Con- 
servatoire, on the present occasion were A. Exner, 
Director of the Saratow Conservatoire ; J. P. Gotthard, 
composer, of this city ; imperial councillor A. Gutmann ; 
O. Klauwell, professor, of Cologne; the Amsterdam 
musical director, Dan. de Lange ; J. Klenowsky, musical 
director, of Tiflis ; the Moscow professor, Morosow ; Dr. 
Navratil and Robert, professors of the Konservatorium 
of Vienna ; Safonow, Director of the Moscow Conserva- 
toire ; Slatin, musical director, of Charkow ; Dr. Steudner- 
Welsing, musical director, from Liverpool ; the Tyrolese 
composer and professor at Munich, Ludwig Thuille. 
After one week’s trial, the first prizes of £250 sterling 
each were adjudged to the Russian composer Alexander 
Goedike, of Moscow, and to the Belgian pianist Emile 
Bosquet. Honourable mention was bestowed upon thecom- 
posers, Francesco da Venezia, of Milan, and Guido Fano, 
of Bologna, also upon the pianists Nicolai Medtner and 
Alexander Goedike, of Moscow, and Marian Dombrowsky, 
of Zitomir. The limitation of age to twenty-six years 
seems. perfectly reasonable in the case of the pianists, 
but hardly so in that of composers, who frequently ripen 
much later. It was remarked that no German received 
any honours. Frenchmen had stayed away altogether, 
but will probably muster in force in Paris in 1905.— 
The legal decision in the matter of Brahms’s estate of 
about £17,000 sterling resulted in favour of the Liszt 
and Czerny Societies against the twenty-two relatives of 
Brahms’s grandparents, who are moreover condemned 
in costs, payable within a fortnight. 

G@munden.—An exhibition of ancient books, documents, 
pictures, etc., in reference to the art history of Vienna, 
held by the ardent and wealthy Vienna amateur, Victor 
Miller von Aichholz, includes an interesting letter of the 
publisher, L. A. Steiner, of Vienna, to Beethoven. It is 
provided with autograph notes by the latter, and affords 
a curious glimpse into his household matters. It is 
addressed :— 

A Monsieur, 
Monsieur Louis van Beethoven, 
Docteur de la Musique et Compositeur 
trés-renomée (szc), etc. etc. 

Marienbad.—F'rof. R. Sternfeld, of Berlin, having fixed 
beyond dispute 1845, and not 1844, as the year of 
R. Wagner’s stay here to take the waters, the inscription 
on the Wagner house will, on the occasion of its rebuild- 
ing, be altered to: “Here resided Richard Wagner in 
July and August, 1845.” It was here that the great com- 
poser conceived the initial idea of his Lohengrin and 
Meistersinger. 

Paris,—The charming little ballet, “ Terpsichore,” by 
Thalasso and Leo Pouget, thanks partly to the famous 
prima ballerina, Irene Sironi, of the Imperial Opera 
at Vienna, has reached over 150 representations at the 
Palais de la Danse of the great Exhibition.—Mariage 
Princier, a three-act opera -bouffe, by Gillet, was pro- 
duced at the Renaissance with moderate success.—A 


new festal “Hymne & la Patrie” (first part, “Ars et 
Labor,” second part, by Fernand Le Borne) was produced 
with great success at the distribution of prizes at the great 
Exhibition in presence of President Loubet and numerous 
high officials—The collection of musical autographs dis- 
played at the great Exhibition by Charles Malherbe, 
archivist of the Grand Opéra, in two sections, devoted 
to deceased and living composers respectively, contains 
about 1,000 numbers, including MSS. of the seventeenth, 
eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries, with a letter of Mozart 
to his father, in which he designates his Quintet for wind 
as the best thing he had done so far. M. Malherbe 
wrote to about 700 composers of all countries for MSS., 
and received about 500, about one-half of which are 
French. Germany, Austria-Hungary, Bohemia, Scandin- 
avia, Russia, Italy, etc., are likewise largely represented. 
The pieces written specially for the occasion will be pre- 
served in the archives of the Grand Opéra.—According 
to the latest publication of Reminiscences of the quon- 
dam cabinet minister Ollivier, of Franco-German War 
notoriety, a young Greek lady, Sofie Kalergi, paid 11,000 
francs in settlement of R. Wagner’s loss on his Paris 
concerts. Ollivier likewise discloses curious secret 
intrigues of Berlioz against his rival, Wagner, and he 
also relates difficulties in finding a competent trans- 
lator of the Dutchman, Tannhduser, Lohengrin, and 
Tristan into French (small wonder !), until at last a needy 
obscure /itferato was discovered, and induced to under- 
take the task for £40 sterling! He declined to give 
his name, but he was Challemel-Lacour, afterwards 
President of the French Senate. This translation, entitled 
“Quatre Poémes d’Opéra,” has since become a rare 
bibliographic curiosity.—A wreath of oakleaves, executed 
in gold, has been awarded by Camille Saint-Saéns, as 
President of the Orchestral Concerts Commission at the 
great Exhibition, to the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, 
as a token of admiration for their recent performances in 
the French capital. 

Beziers.—A great success was attained by the lyric 
poem “Prometheus.” It is a version by Jean Lorrain 
and Herold of “Prometheus Vinctus,” provided with 
music by Gabriel Fauré, who, with C. Saint-Saéns, 
superintended the performance. 

La Bourboule.—A one-act opera, Ruse d’Amour, by 
Lecocq, has been successfully produced. 

Brussels.—At a recital of the pupils of the Ixelles 
School of Music the Shah of Persia was agreeably 
surprised with the singing of some Persian songs in the 
vernacular. 

Ostende.—The pianist-composer, Emil Bach, resident 
in London, who had been commissioned by the Shah of 
Persia with the compilation of some Persian melodies, 
had the honour of producing them before the Asiatic 
potentate at the Royal Palace Hotel. 

Sils (Engadine).—A committee has been formed for affix- 
ing a memorial tablet on the house which had been 
inhabited by Friedrich Nietzsche on several visits to this 
place, and where he wrote, inter alia, the largest part of 
his most important work, “Thus Spake Zarathustra,” 
which has been musically illustrated by Richard Strauss. 

Milan.—/wan, a three-act opera by Pasquale La 
Rotolla, had a successful Jremiére. Two operettas, G/i 
Zingari, by Zenobio Navarrini, and Paguita, by Valente, 
failed to give satisfaction—An Italian Jitterato, P. 
Cambiasi, has taken the trouble to collect biographical 
notices on all composers of Italian operas. The com- 
posers number about 2,250, including 165 non-Italians 
(mostly Greeks, Spaniards,and S, Americans) and twenty- 
five females. They have produced 14,000 operas, of which 





only eighty are still given. But even this last figure seems 
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in excess of the fact; and how many of these will 
survive the next decade? 

Bologna.-—Stimulated probably by Lorenzo Perosi’s 
phenomenal successes, yet another young Italian priest, 
Antonio Pincello, who has likewise written his own book, 
has come forward with an oratorio, Judith, at which he 
has been at work for two years. It had a private trial 
performance awaiting a concert production, probably 
during October. 

Rome.—-Lena, opera by Torquato Zignoni, met with 
a bare succés d’estime. A hymn to the Colosseum, by 
Tonizzo, met with considerable success. The musical 
institute of St. Cecilia obviously does not shine by the 
number of its pupils in composition, which had indeed 
been limited to only one: Francesco Mantica, brother 
of the poet-novelist and pupil of Professor Falchi, who 
(Mantica) produced a fantasia for strings with excellent 
results. A prize offered for a four-part chorus, for which 
six MSS. competed, remained unallotted. Honourable 
mention was awarded to Luigi Manelli. Nevertheless 
two prizes are again offered for a four-part chorus on a 
prayer by Giusti and for a pianoforte quintet respectively. 
The Church use of the simple and touching prayer 
written by the ex-Queen Margherita in memory of her 
late husband, King Umberto, having been forbidden by 
Pope Leo XIIL., it being pronounced contrary to liturgic 
rites, the composer Giov. Castagnoli has set the same to 
music in form of a four-part chorus, and presented it 
to the illustrious writer. It will probably be performed 
soon at a charity concert in Florence. Unlike his 
lamented father, the present King of Italy, and also the 
Queen Helena, are said to be passionately fond of music 
and the fine arts generally. The ex-Queen’s Sgambati 
quintet will be retained, and music is expected to take 
a prominent part at the Quirinal after the mourning. 

Venice.—An opera, Violante, text and music, by Ludo- 
vico Alberti, contains some dramatically effective situa- 
tions, but the music is weak and lacking in originality. 

Naples.— Zhe Violin Maker of Cremona, opera by 
Gianetti, had a very favourable reception. A dispute has 
arisen between the municipality and the tenor de Lucia 
regarding the lesseeship of the San Carlo Opera House 
by which the closing of the same during next season 
is threatened. It is to be hoped that this calamity will 
be avoided by the intervention of a society which is 
treating for a hire for five years. 

Genoa.—A pretty little ballet, Fiammetta, music by 
Galleani, met with complete success. A four-part Mass 
with orchestra by Gualeo, composer of numerous sacred 
works, produced an excellent impression. 

Leghorn.— 7he Storm, opera by the youthful composer, 
Raffaele dei Frati, met with a friendly reception. 

Florence.—The prize offered by the Royal Musical 
Institute for a five-part psalm with organ was won by 
a young Venetian, Baldo Zenoni, pupil of the composition 
class of Enrico Bossi at the Lyceum Benedetto Marcello. 
It will be given here and brought out at Berlin under 
Friedrich Gernsheim. A “Cristofori” prize of £40 
sterling for a grand fantaisie for two pianos and orchestra 
is offered for Italian composers. 

Catania.—As in most Italian cities, requiem masses 
were performed in memory of the late King Umberto, so 
here Coppola’s Dead mass was given, which had been 
written on the occasion of the conveyance of Bellini’s 
earthly remains from Paris to this his native place. 

Sald.—In memory of the famous violin maker Gaspare 
Bertolotti, known as Gaspare di Sald, said to be the 
inventor of the violin, a slab has been fixed in the 
vestibule of the theatre, bearing the inscription: “To 
Gaspare di Sald, who gave to music the prince of instru- 





| ments and to his native land imperishable glory, lovers 


of art, both Italian and foreign, desired to offer this 
tribute of sovereign harmony. The grateful inhabitants. 
12th August, 1900.” 

Lecce.—-A new Requiem mass by Carmelo Preite, local 
military bandmaster, in memory of the late King of Italy 
was produced. 

St. Petersburg.—The Russian general Kryanovski has 
ordered singing as an auxiliary in warfare. Each batta- 
lion is to have its vocal division with the obligation to 
study a special war song to be sung in battle supported 
by a few military instrumentalists and drums. With the 
exceptional vocal abilities of the Russians this innovation 
promises a successful result. 

Madrid.—Brilliant success attended the premiere of a 
new one-act zarzuela, “El Barquillero,” by Ruperto 
Chapi. 

Lisbon.—Weber’s Freischii¢z was given here for the first 
time, with signal success. 

Athens.—An opera, Zhe Two Brothers, by the young 
Greek composer L. Lavranga was successfully pro- 
duced. 

Melbourne.—An interesting “Jubilee Souvenir” has 
been issued by the great Allan music-selling firm in 
Australasia which was founded by the late Mr. Joseph 
Wilkie. Mr. George L. Allan, sole proprietor of the 
business from 1875, died in 1897, and was succeeded by 
his eldest son, Mr. G. C. Allan. 

Deaths.—Luigi Casati, violoncellist-composer, pupil of 
the Milan Conservatorio, professor of the Conservatoire 
of Moscow and of Guatemala, aged 55.—Lino Finzi, 
formerly professor of the piano and composer, later on 
director of the pianoforte warehouse Ricordi and Finzi, 
Milan.—J. Riga, teacher, and for many years organist of 
the Monnaie, Brussels, aged 64. — Polibio Fumagalli, 
composer, and during thirty years teacher at the Milan 
Conservatorio, aged 60.—Joseph Bann, choral director of 
the Hamburg opera, a bold mountaineer, found dead 
in the snow mountains.—Vincenzo Fornari, composer and 
conductor of some distinction, aged 52.—Prof. Dr. Otto 
Kade, born 1825 at Dresden, pupil of Johann Gottlob 
Schneider (1797-1854), /#¢¢erato, learned in ancient, more 
particularly German music, founder in 1848 of the St. 
Cecilia Society at Dresden, since 1860 grand ducal 
musical director at Schwerin-Mecklenburg. — John 
Hopkins, aged 80, for upwards of forty years organist of 
Rochester Cathedral.— Bonifacio de Echeverria, com- 
poser and director of the musical institute of Saint 
Sebastian, Spain.—Gustav Fliigel, born 1812 at Nien- 
burg, pupil of Fried. Schneider, eminent composer, royal 
musical director and organist since 1859 at Stettin.—Frau 
Gisela Stoll-Nemetty, opera singer, at Buda-Pest, aged 
34.—Emanuel Faltis, for many years ducal court kapell- 
meister at Coburg, afterwards conductor and much- 
esteemed leader at Bremen; born in 1845 at Lanzove, 
Bohemia.—Georg Weber, born 1842 at Cannstadt, for 
many years opera singer at Frankfort. — Wilhelm 
Nietzsche, the highly gifted but eccentric author of 
numerous philosophical works, and musician of note, 
born at Récken, near Liitzen, in 1844, — Ismaél 
Diepedael, violin virtuoso, better known as Ismaél, founder 
of high-class concerts at Buenos Ayres.--Arma Senkrah 
(vecte Arma Leoretta Harkness), born 1864 at New 
York, excellent violinist, first prize of the Paris Con- 
servatoire in 1882, highly esteemed by Liszt ; committed 
suicide on account of some slanderous reports.—Conrad 
Wusching, aged 67, composer of Hungarian folk songs.— 
Adolphe Berwin of the St. Cecilia Academy, Rome, 
born 1847, translated into Italian the Lebert and Stark 
Method.—Dieudonné Gérardy, born 1848, professor at 
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the Royal Conservatoire at Liége, father of the dis- 
tinguished violoncellist Jean Gérardy.—Wladimir Ivan- 
owitsch Wassiljew, esteemed opera singer (bass) at 
St. > aged 72. 
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matic "Scale for Manuals alone, and for Pedals alone ; 
also with all the Diatonic Scales in contrary motion 
for right hand and Pedals, and for left hand and 
Pedals. Compiled al E. H. Turpin. Edition No. 
Paar aes pe dd net 
Bacn, J. S. Sonata 3. Second Movement. Best.) 
Augener’s Edition No. 9858 net 
LacHNer. Andante in p flat. Augener's ‘Edition No. 
8720, (Stock No, 6997)... . met 
Pieces: — Boéty. Andante in G minor. Augener's Edition No. 
8702. (Stock No, 6098) | ox, oe 
MENDELSSOHN. Sonata a, in ¢ minor, First and Second 
Movements. (E. ogee Re ogi’ — No. 
ae ae F os» Ot 


Local Centre: Senior Grade. 

Studies :—SCALES, comprising all the Diatonic Scales with Chro- 
matic Scale for Manuals alone, and for Pedals alone ; 
also with all the Diatonic Scales in contrary motion 
for right hand and Pedals, and for left hand and 
Pedals, Compiled by E. H. Turpin. Edition No. 
5830... toe tes ese net 

Bacn, J. S. Sonata’ ye First Movement, Gest.) 
Augener's Edition No. 9859 

ae Gy KY ated (in canonic form). Edited ~ 
E. H. Turpin .. pe - one - 


School Examinations : Lower Division. 

Studies :—SCALES, comprising all the Diatonic Scales with Chro- 
matic Scale for Manuals alone, and for Pedals alone ; 
also with all the Diatonic Scales in contrary motion 
for right hand and Pedals, and for left hand and 
Pedals. saeaaees 7 E. H. Turpin. — No. 
5830... ove * oe = 


School Examinations : Higher Division. 

Studies:—SCALES, comprising all the Diatonic Scales with Chro- 
matic Scale for Manuals alone, and for Pedals alone ; 
also with all the Diatonic Scales in contrary motion 
for right hand and a, and for left hand and 
Pedals. Compiled by E. H. Turpin. Edition No. 

5830 . ose ove ove ow. net 

Pieces: :—MENDELSSoHN. Fugue ‘from Sonata VI. (E. or t) 

Augener’s Edition No. 9542/ 

es J. - Fugue in G minor. Peters’ Edition, Vol. IV., 

net 

Or Ediced' a 'W. T. ‘Best. "Augener's Edition ‘No. 9846 net 


VIOLIN. 

Local Centre: Junior Grade. 
Studer: SCALE AND ARPEGGIO MANUAL for the Violin, 
anged with a special view to the requirements of 
cands tes at the various Local 7 ~eae com- 
piled by A. Lausacu. Edition No. et Mo oe §=sett 
Pieces: = Banenovan. Sonata in F, Op. + First Movement only. 
Edition No.13@ 00 wei“ dad « «net 


Local Centre: Senior Grade. 
Studies: -SCALE AND ARPEGGIO MANUAL. Edition No. 
672 ove vee eee eee eee - net 
F. Mazas. Studies. Op. 36, Book II, (Nos. 4 in c, 35 
in E flat, 36 in B flat), Augener’s Edition No, 76074 net 
Pieces: — Beetuoven. ‘‘ Tema con — from Sonata in b, 
Op, 12, No. 1. Edition No. 134 . ees eee OL 
Sauret. “‘Canzona.” Op. 47, No. 1 


« 





Violin (continued). 


School Examinations: Elementary. 
Studies:—SCALE AND ARPEGGIO MANUAL. Edition No. 
672 ove eos ose ove one one ow. net 
E. Heim. ‘Gradus ad Parnassum,” Collection of Violin 
Studies in Progressive order. (Nos. 2 in c major, and 
g in F major, from Vol. "7 a: Edition No. 
5471 eee . «. net 
School Examinations: Lower Division. 
Studies:—SCALE AND ARPEGGIO ene aang No. 
5672 «ee - net 
School Examinations : Higher Division. 
Studies:—SCALE AND ARPEGGIO eeahema Edition No. 
net 
H. E. a 36 ‘Studies Op. 20, (Nos. 3 in 1 F, gin 
c). Augener’s Edition No. 8662a... net 
Pieces: —IGNaz LacHNER. Nocturno in F. Op. 93, No. r. 


VIOLONCELLO. 

Local Centre: Junior Grade. 

Studies:-SCALE AND ARPEGGIO MANUAL for the Violon- 
cello, Comprising Major and Minor Scales in all 
keys, Chromatic Scales and Arpeggios, etc. Compiled 
by Henrv Bast. Edition No. 7768 net 

Brickner. Nos. 14 and 16, from * Short Studies.” 
Augener’s Edition No. 7762 - — 

Dorzaver. No. 7, from “ Quarante ‘Btudes.” Augener’s 
Edition No. 777" —... o. net 

Pieces:—Giovanni Buononcint. First two Movements from Sonata 
in A minor, Augener’s Edition No. 5509 « me 


Local Centre: Senior Grade. 
Studies:—SCALE AND ARPEGGIO MANUAL, by H. Bast. 
Edition No. 7768 .. net 
Dotzaver. Nos. 1 and 2 “from 24 Daily Exercises. 
Augener’s Edition No. 7770 . net 
Werner. No. 6 of 40 Studies. Augener’s Edition No. 
77644 net 
Pieces : — BeRTHOVEN, First Movement from Sonata in F, ‘Op. ~ 
Edition No. 748 “es ‘ 
Stiasni. Andante cantabile. Augener’s “Edition No. 
5509 ‘ine eat ae Se 
Guuck. Gavotte in G, from Vortragsstudien, No, 41 
School Examinations: Elementary. 
Studies:—SCALE AND ARPEGGIO MANUAL. By H. Bast. 
Edition No. 7768 net 
Scurogper. No. 1 and half of No. % from Kleine ‘Btiiden. 
Augener’s Edition No. 7779 - net 
Pieces: ~ Exauvert. Gavotte, No. 39 a Vortragsstudien 


School Examinations : Lower Division. 
Studies:—SCALE AND ARPEGGIO MANUAL, by H. —- 
Edition No, 7768 7” 
ScHROEDER. Nos. 4and_ 5 from Kleine Etiiden. “Op. - 
Augener’s Edition No. 77 ee 
Pieces : — GOLTERMANN. a 1, from Leichte 1 Tonbilder. Augener's 
Edition No. net 
F. Daviv. “Sc ere, ’ from Album, ‘Ss. Lee. Augener’s 
Edition No. 766 pon net 
School Examinations : Higher Division. 
Studies :—SCALE AND ARPEGGIO MANUAL. By H. Bast. 
Edition No. 7768 oo. 2 
Brickner. Nos. 17 and 18, “from’ a Op. 30. Augener’s 
Edition No. 7762 ww. = « wo we 





London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W.; City Branch, 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
Library and School Department—6, New Burlington Street, W, 
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Music for Local Examinations of Royal 
Academy of Music and Royal College 
of Music, 1901 (continued). 


SINGING. 
Local Centre. Soprano. 
Pieces: — Hanvet. Recitation, “ bn trionfi d’Alessandro” 
(Alexander's coutse of Glory). Air, ‘‘ Lusinghe pit 
care” (Ye Cupids and Graces). Handel's Songs, No. 30 
ScHUBERT. = ** Who is Sylvia,” in c. maaan No. 
489) ‘ si 
In ms “Augener’ s Edition No. 8gord . es net 
ConTRALTO. 
,Recitation, “’Twill be a painful si! micros 
‘In gentle murmurs will I . on ‘Cyephtha htha 
Handel's Songs, No, 28 
_ "ie nampee tomba oscura.’ " Germania 


Pieces :— HANDEL. 
an, * 
In E minor, 

Gaegnetes. 

No. 464. 


Pieces: —C. V. STANFORD. on “ A message to Phillis” ... 
BARITONE. 

Exercises :—Concone. 40 Lessons tor Bass or Baritone. Edited by 

adame M. Marchesi. (No. 12, in c major ; No, 21, 

in F major ; No. 37, inG minor.) (Augener’s Edition, 


No. 6791 on sep ba his coo, coe Met 
Pieces :—HANDEL. Recit. : : vg | feel the Deity within.” Air: ‘ Arm, 
arm, ye brave” _ engene (Handel's Songs, 
0. 8) .. eee sip eee 
BA ss, 

Pieces:—Haypn. Recit.: ‘And God said;” Air: ‘Rolling in 
foaming billows” (Creation). (Bass Songs, No, 70)... 

School Examinations: Elementary. 

ConTRALTO, 
Exercises:—Concone. 40 Lessons. Op. 17. Edited by Madame 
. Marchesi. (No. 17, inG eaters . age 18, in E flat). 
(Augener's Edition, No. 6790, , wo. Met 


School Examinations: Higher Division. 

SOPRANO. 

Pieces:—MENDELSSOHN. Song, ‘‘The First Violet” (in F). 

(Mendelssohn’s Songs, No, 25; or Germania, No. 37) 
Mezzo-Sorrano. 

Exercises :—Concone. 50 Lessons for the Medium of the Voice. 
Edited by Madame M. Marchesi. (Nos, 17, in c 
major; 18, in A flat major). nn, genie Edition, 
No. 8822) .. net 

Conrratro. 
Exercises: ae. 40 Lessons for Contralto, Edited by Madame 
Marchesi. (Nos. 2, in & flat; 4 in A flat). 
+e Edition ne a oss oe = net, 


TEN 
Pieces :—MENDELSSOHN. Song, ‘*‘The Garland.” (In a, Mendelssohn's 
Songs, No. so; in F, Mendelssohn's Songs, No. 50*) 
Bass. 
‘The Two Grenadiers” im G waned 
No. 20)... eos ° 


Pieces :—SCHUMANN. 
Songs, 
London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Danes’ Senet, w. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
Library and School Department: 6, New Burlington Street, W. 


N IECKS, FREDERICK. A Concise Dictionary 
of Musical Terms, to which is prefixed an Introduction to the 
Elements of Music. 
Crown 8vo. Edition No. 918. Bound, net, 2s. 6d, 
Introduction to the Elements of Music, separately. 
Edition No. g180a. Bound, net, 1s. 
AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, and i a2, Newgate Street, London. 


(Bass 








WILL SHOR r LY APPEAR— New ana En-arged Edition of 


“POPPIES IN THE CORN.” 


CANTATA FOR SOPRANO AND CIIORUS. 


WRITTEN BY 


FLORENCE G. ATTENBOROUGH 


(“CHRYSTABEL"), 
Composed by ALEX. S. BEAUMONT. 


Full Orchestra Score, 2s, 6d, net ; Vocal and Pianoforte Score, 1s. net ; 
Orchestral Parts, 3s. net; Harmonium or Organ Paris, 1s. net. 
The great success of this extremely melodious and wel-writien work has 
necessitated a reprint. 
Conductors of Choirs can have one Specimen Copy of First Edition 
forwarded to them free of charge by applying to the Publisher— 
CHARLES WOOLHOUSE, 174, Warpour Street, Lonron, W. 





EBENEZER PROUT'’S 


THEORETICAL Works IN AUGENER’S EbiTIon. 
Demy 8vo. 
filion 





ARMONY: ITS THEORY AND?" 
PRACTICE. By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lond., 


Hon. Mus.Doc. Trin. Coll. Dublin and Edinburgh, and 
Professor of Music in the University of Dublin. Twe 
Edition. With AnalyticalIndex .. .. « 


g182d ANALYTICAL INDEX. Separately 


82a KEY TO “HARMONY: ITS THEORY 
AND PRACTICE.” Fourth Edition... a 


982% ADDITIONAL EXERCISES TO 
THARMONY: ITS THEORY AND PRACTICE.” 


ge KEY TO THE ADDITIONAL EXER. 
CISES TO “HARMONY.” Third Edition ... 


OUNTERPOINT: STRICT AND 


FREE. By EBENEZER PROUT. Sixth wae, 
with Analytical Index... 
91836 ANALYTICAL INDEX to “ Counterpoint, Strict and Free” 


983 ADDITIONAL EXERCISES TO 


“COUNTERPOINT: STRICT AND FREE,” with 
on neg and Unfigured Basses ” Harmonizing. Fourth 
dition S60 Ssighek 4 de rat" ans oes 


OUBLE COUNTERPOINT AND 


CANON. By EBENEZER we. Third 
Edition. With Analytical Index bee 


9184a ANALYTICAL INDEX to “‘ Double enone oa Canon” 


ot, FUGUE. By EBENEZER PROUT. 
Fourth Edition. With Analytical Index . . 

9185a ANALYTICAL INDEX to “ Fugue”... 

986. FUGAL ANALYSIS: A Companion to 


“Fugue.” Being a Collection of siege a into en and 
Analyzed. Second Edition en 


USICAL FORM. By EBENEZER onagn 
Third Edition, with Analytical Index 
g187a ANALYTICAL INDEX to “ Musical Form” 
9188. {.——— FORMS: A sequel to “ Musical 
Form.” Third Edition, with Analytical Index . 


"HE ORCHESTRA: 


Vol. I., The ners of the aprnpemneesl ed 
Second Edition, 


Vol. If., ORCHES1 RAL COMBINATION. 


gia, 





9183. 





9184, 








9187. 





9189. 


sl- 


gi¢o. 5/- 





“A grand result of laborious research, outspoken opinion, and wide knowledge.” — 

Musicat Standard, May gth, 1092. 
“It would be impossible to overrate the value of Mr. Prout’s labours in the important 
series of theoretical books from his pen now _ issued by Messrs. Augener & Cv. 
- The labours of Mr Prout in placi _ he -considered series of works on the 
various branches of the art of making music deserve grateful recognition. It must not 
be overlooked that the work done is not only thoroagee 
‘up to date’; so that the student 
who can be learned without being 
and useful — the medium o: 
News, May 13th, 1892. 
- As text-books, Mr. Prout’s theoretical treatises will doubtless 
oni the position of standard works.”—Daily Telegraph, March 17th, 1893. 

“All these books have been heartily welcomed by musicians, and have become 

mandars pon in this and other countries.”—Bristol Times, October 21st, 1893. 
~~ % the most remarkable series of musical text-books ever issued.”— 
Weebly Diner January 7th, 1894. 

** The motto on all of Mr, Prout's treatises might be ‘ Musical instruction made easy.’ 
Thanks to him, students can now really large cogaeinanee with the works of all 
= e acknowledged mas masters, ancient and modern, thout the trouble and expense 

tailed r ~ purchase and study of the scores.”—Athenaum, April rath, 1894. 
socpioat oes series of text-books on the subjects of musical 
theory R---4 ue Public.” —Athenaum, August gth, 1890. 
we A pad eee terion of educational a, 

od . In its be J hay aaa © not an epoch-makiag achievemen' 

Mr. Prout’s ' Applied Forms’ ore one of the es Series sot student’s eo pub- 
lished by = jAugener, and of this series I am inclined to it as the inost 
valuable. . His book is a mine of infomation, Sn Semendy 2 R , Oct, rath, 1895. 


AUGENER & OD. 199, Regent Street ; 6, New Burlington Street ; 
d 22, Newgate Street, London, 


ba to use a modern expression, 
by Mr, Prout finds himself in the hands of one 
antic sot never fails to see that which is practical 
that which or "— Musical 
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OVELTIES of 
AUGENER & CO. 
which appeared in August and September, 1900. 


Designed, engraved, and printed in England. 
Paper of English manufacture, 


Edition § PIANOFORTE SOLOS (a 2 mains). 


BENDEL, FRANZ. Bon Soir! (Gute Nacht !) 

CLARK, SCOTSON. Water-lily. Valse brillante. 
Newly arranged in brilliant, yet not = 
style by O. Thiimer ,. 

6476 HELLER, STEPHEN. Traumbilder “(Phan- 
toms). Op. 79. Revised, phrased and 
fingered by O. Thiimer. C. coe = 

8argc LISZT, F. 3iéme et gi¢me Rhapsodies hongroises, 
revues et doigtées parO,. Thiimer, C.... net 

8219¢ —— sitme et 6i¢me Rhapsodies hongroises, revues 
et doigtées par O. Thiimer. C. ... <1. ae 
SCHARWENKA, XAVER. Polish Dance. Op. 3, 

No. 1. Arranged for small hands by O. Thiimer. C. 

8434 SCHUMANN, R. 3 Sonatas (fiir die Jugend), 
Op. 118. Revised and conc: 7 O. Thiimer. 

eee coe |§= 


STUDIES AND PIECES contained in the Syllabus 
of the Associated Board of the Royal Academy of 
Music and the Royal College of Music for Local 
Examinations in Music, 1901. (Uniform with 
Augener’s Edition for 1891-1900. In eleven One 
Shilling Volumes.) C, 


A.—LOcAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS, 
6so1d Junior Grade: List A (3 Studies and 3 Pieces) 
6s02d List B (3 Studies and 3 Pieces) 
6503¢ List C (3 Studies and 3 Pieces) 
6504d@ Senior Grade : List A (2 Studies and 2 Pieces) 


6505a List B (3 Studies and 3 Pieces) 
6506d List C (3 Studies and 3 Pieces) 


B,—LocaL SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS. 
6507d@ Elementary: Lists A, B, and C, 
(6 Studies and 6 Pieces) 46 «= 
6510d Lower Division: Lists A, B, and C. 
(6 Studies and 6 Pieces) ns net 
65130 Higher Division : List A (2 Studies and 2 Pieces) net 
514d List B (2 Studies and 2 Pieces) net 
oo sd List C (2 Studies and 2 Pieces) net 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 


BRAUER, MAX, Meditation on “ Little same 
by Schumann (Ernst Heim)... 
11461 HEIM, ERNST. Abecedarian’ in ‘Violin Playing. 
a,b 45 elementary Pieces, transcribed and arranged 
in progressive order, 2 Books each, net 
— Palaestra. A Collection of Pieces, Sonatas, 
Suites, and Concert-Pieces for Violin Solo with 
Pianoforte accompaniment; arranged in pro- 
gressive order, carefully marked and annotated :— 
114786 Book VIIId. Concert Pieces with octave passages 
by Noskowski and Coleridge-Taylor. Concert 
Pieces with double-stop and chord passages by 
Beethoven and J. Hoffmann we = et. 
7508 KOCH, FR. E. Petite Suite. (Allegretto, Arietta, 
Scherzo, Romanzetta, Alla Marcia). Op. 12 
net 
SAINT-GEORGE, G. Désir .., 
—— Entre nous. Morceau de Salon 


INSTRUMENTAL. 


HEIM, ERNST. Arena. A Collection of Duets for 
2 Violins, arranged in progressive order, carefully 
marked and annotated :— 
11801s_ Book I. First position. Easy duets in the most 
frequently used keys, by Wichtl, Reinecke, Dancla, 
Alard, and De Bériot... 4.00. aa Ssinett 


Novelties of Augener & Co. 
which appeared in August and September (condinued). 
Instrumental (continued). s. ds 


77652, WERNER, JOS. ‘Technical Studies for the 
Violoncello. Op. 50. 2 Books ,., each, net 


VOCAL MUSIC. 
8887 CARMICHAEL, M. _ Sing-song. 27 Nursery 
Rhymes (Christina Rossetti), 4to a wn 
JENSEN, A. Marie (Marie am Fenster sitzest du). 
Germania No. 655... 

—— Fairest of Maidens was She (Sie w war + die Schénste 
von Allen). Germania, No. 656 “a 
MORGAN, R. ORLANDO. Swedish Love Sug wa 

— Evening Song. No. 1, in A flat ... 

No. 2, in E flat ... 





AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, J.ondon, W., 
22, NEWGATE STREET, E.C, ; and 
6, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W. 
Also to be had through 
ROBERT COCKS & Co., 6, New Burlington Street, W. 








UNISON SONGS, 


With Pianoforte Accompaniment, in Augener’s Edition. 

sd. 

W. J. FOXELL, M.A., Mus.B. 6 aities a Boys (with 
unison chorus) ovo ooo «net 


Contains :—The Fair, pray "To. -morrow,  Detaaiend, 
The Ghost, Our Debating Society. 

***Unison Songs,’ Book I., comprisint six songs for boys, 
with unison chorus, by W. J. Foxell, will be found acceptable, 
for while the words are humorous ‘the music is bright and 
simple.” —The Daily Telegraph, April 24, 1900. 
FREDERICK ROSSE. 6 Little Songs for Little People. net 

Contains :—The Coming of Spring, The Wood, The 
Bird-catchers, The Fox in the Farmyard, The Gipsies, 
Good-night ! 

A. E. HORROCKS. 4 Songs 

Contains :—My or Wind, ‘The Shepherd, The Babes 

in the Wood, The Lamb. 
A. E. HORROCKS. 4 Songs ... 

Contains :—The Old Woman and her Broom ; — 
Baby, Sleep ; Cock Robin’s Serenade ; Up in the 
morning early. 


“‘ Among the ‘ Unison Songs,’ four in number, by Amy Elise Horrocks, 
are quaint settings of the old nursery rhymes . My Lady Wind’ and * The 
Babes in the Wood,’ and likewise one of William Blake’s, *The Shepherd,’ 
delightfully simple, and Schubert-like in its refinement.” — The Daily 
Telegraph, September 11th, 1900, 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. ; 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 


Also ROBERT COCKS & CO., 6, New Burlington Street, W. 





ONATINAS FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


By ARNOLD KRUG. Op. 93. 
Continental Fingering. Ss. @. 


No. 1, in F major. (Edition No. 6214a) ... Price, net 1 — 
2,inG major. (Edition No. 62144) ... » mes = 


‘The music is of serviceable simplicity. That, however, is not all; for 
one is much impressed by the music's finish, spontaneity and pleasantness. 
Excellent, too, is its “tone” —perhaps one should say its “* classical” tone.” 
—Musical Standard, April 21, 1909. 

‘Amongst the pianoforte music forwarded by this firm we meet with 
two attractive Sonatinas by A. Krug, each of these containing three move- 
ments. In the first example the cheertul Menuetto with its pretty ‘I'rio, 
and in the second the clever and bustling Finale, should certainly prove the 
most popular sections, But all the music is fresh and pleasing, notwith- 
standing that the composer's aim was undoubtedly a sch ic one.”—7 he 
Daity Telegraph, April 24th, 1900. 


London : AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W 
. City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 








Library and School Department: 6, New Burlington Street, W, 
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OVELTIES|N ouveaeta 
blished on publiées 
October 1st, 1900, by le rer pve bay 1900, chez 
AUGENER & CO., 199, REGENT STREET, W., 
and 22, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 
Designed, engraved, and printed in England, 
Paper of English manufacture. 


PIANOFORTE SOLOS (a 2 mains). 
BLAKE, CHAS, D, Ivanhoe. Grand March. C. 
—— Silvery Echoes, Revery. C. 

GURLITT, C. Siesta, 6 melodic Tone- ‘pictures, 

Op. 226. (Liindler, Scherzo, Impromptu, Etude, 

Adagio and Capriccietto) C. net 


Edition 
Number 


176 


MENDELSSOHN. Wedding March. from ‘A Mid- 
Arranged for small 


Ar- 


summer Night's Dream.” 

hands by O, Thiimer. C. . Ae 
ROECKEL, J. L. Heather ‘Dreams. Idyl. 

ranged for small hands by O. Thiimer. C. 


ORGAN. 
CECILIA. A Collection of Organ Pieces in diverse 
styles. Edited by E. H. Turpin. 
Book 61. Joh. Schneider, Fantasia and F nom - 
D minor. Op. 3 
SCHUMANN, R. Study, (in canonic form), “waited 
by E, H, Turpin... 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 
HEIM, ERNST, Palaestra. A Collection of Pieces, 
Sonatas, Suites, and Concert-pieces for Violin 
Solo with Pianoforte accompaniment ; arranged 
in progressive order, carefully marked and 
annotated :— 
11478¢ Book VIIIc (Supplement to Books a and 4). Con- 
cert Piece with springing bow, by David. Concert 
Piece with octave passages, by Vieuxtemps. 
Concert Pieces with double-stop and chord pas- 
sages, by Sauret and Wieniawski ... net 
HORROCKS, A. E. Rigaudon 
7537 MOFFAT, A. _ 12 Pieces by English Masters of the 
17th and 18th centuries, arranged ., ooo = et. 


INSTRUMENTAL. 

HEIM, ERNST. Arena. A Collection of Duets for 

2 Violins, arranged in progressive order, carefully 
marked and annotated :— 

Book II. First position. Easy duets in major and 
minor (occurrence of easy double-stopping and 
ad by Pleyel, Bruni, Mazas, Thomas and 
Rie 


118025 


net 
LEE, s. Guide du j jeune Violoncelliste. "40 Exercices 
journaliers pour Violoncelle. Op. 82 and 83. 
Newly revised by Oskar Briickner ... 
SCHROEDER, CARL. Classical Violoncello Music 
by celebrated masters of the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies, arranged for Violoncello with Pianoforte 
accompaniment :— 
BERTAU, Sonata ; and G. B. TILLi®RE, Sonata, net 


BOOKS ON MUSIC. 
10103 PETERSON, FRANKLIN. Catechism of Music, 
Cr. 8vo.. _ Bound, net 2 
9185 PROUT, EBENEZER. "Fugue. Demy 8vo. Fourth 
Edition, with Analytical Index Bound, net 


5692 


5528 


5 — 
AUGENER & Co., 199, Regent Street, London, W. 
Principal Depét of Foreign and English Music, 
and Publishing Business, 
City Branch—22, NEWGATE STREET, E.C. 


School Department and Musical Library— 
6, NEw BURLINGTON STREET, W. 











Cheques and Post Office Orders payable to the order of Augener 
& Co,, and to be crossed ‘‘ Union Bank of London, Limited,” 
Telegraphic Address—AUGENER, LONDON. 


Also to be had through 
ROBERT COCKS & Co., 6, New Burlington Street, W. 





SHORT ORIGINAL PIECES 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
SIXTH SERIES. 


.» Nigts W. Gave. Scherzo. Op. = dar eee + ee 
E. Det Vatte ve Paz. Albumleal Op. “68, No. 2 om as 
. ARNOLD Kruc. Mirchen (Fairy Tale). Op. 8 No. 3 
. C,Guriitt. Leisure Hours (Mussestunden), Op. aan No. 2 
. StepHEen Hecrer. Feuillet d’Album 
. Tx. Kutcrak. The Mill on the Brook (Die Mihle am ‘Bach). 
Op. 62, No. 9 fais oo ote tt 
A. Lorscutorn. Romanzain a minor ... 
Tu. Kircuner. New Albumleaf. Op. 49, No. 8 
. G. Merket. Wanderlied (Wander-song).+. eee 
Tu. Kottax. Lullaby. Op. 62, No.6 ... ; 4b 
StrepuHen Hever. Arabesque. — io No. 1 eve 
. Av. Jensen. Landler, Op. 33. 
. Arnotp Kruc. Auf _ Shdukelpterd (On the’ 
horse). Op. 88, No. wai nits 
Fr. Scuupert. Scherz 
J. A. Toerrer. Wiegenlied (Cradle Song) 
. A. StTreLezki. Impromptu ... 
HERRMANN ScCHOLTz, Song Without Words. Op. 
. C. Reinecke. Little Rose-bud. Dornrdschen. 
E. Paver. Canzonetta. Op. 76, No, 18.. 
A. LogscuHorn. Evening Rest (Abendrue), Op. 100, No. 8 
A. C. Mackenzig. Rustic Dance. Op. % N tp 88 
Hermann Gortz. Andantino ‘5 Me ose 
L. Scuyttre. Nocturne * oe ooo 
X. SCHARWENKA. Menuetto. Op. sos No. Dies 
*Max Paver, Tarantelle. Op. 7, No. 5.. 
(* See Our Music Pages.” + 


‘From a set of short original pieces for. the pianoforte we select for 
special mention a charming Scherzo in B flat by Schubert, with a middle or 
‘Trio’ section of soft and placid character; a tender and dignified * Im- 
promptu,” by A. Strelezki, entitled ‘ Salut 4 Tschaikowsky’ ; a delightful 
‘Rustic Dance’ by Sir Alexander Mackenzie; an engaging Andantino by 
Hermann Goetz, a composer whose career was unfortunately of such brief 
duration; and an elegant ‘ Nocturne’ by Ludwig Schytte.”—TZhe Daily 
Telegraph, Sept. 11, 1900. 
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